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The Old Order Changeth » » » 


Christmas Greetings 
Te the subscribers, readers and friends of 


Opportunity the editor extends his sincere 
wishes for a pleasant holiday season and 
expresses the hope that throughout the coming 
year they will sustain that measure of Happiness 
and Peace which has been vouchsafed to Men 


of Good Will. 


To those who out of their busy days have 
taken the time and interest to contribute to these 
pages he is particularly grateful, for without 
their generous aid his task would have been vast- 
ly more difficult. What is more important, how- 
ever, is that the cause of better race relations 
would have suffered no end from lack of the in- 
spiration which thoughtful men and women 
have brought to this question by their contribu- 
tions to Opportunity. 


Particularly does the editor wish to record his 
appreciation of the services which the disting- 
uished artist Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge and his wife 
Caroline Singer have rendered in improving the 
format of the magazine. So much of the time 
of these two has the editor usurped that he is 
abashed at his own temerity. The same sympa- 
thetic interest which characterized the text and 
illustrations of White Africans and Black and 
later Boomba Lives in Africa, two books which 
should be in the home of every person interested 
in race relations, has been evident in the enthusi- 
astic co-operation which they have given to the 
editor throughout the past year. 


To ali, then, who work and dream of a better 


world, Opportunity wishes a Merry, Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


The Election 


T is conceded by no less an authority than 
I the Honorable James A. Farley, Postmaster 
General and chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, that eighty per cent of 
the Negro vote was cast for President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in the national election. What- 
ever the actual Negro vote was, it is everywhere 
admitted that more Negroes exercised their right 
of franchise than ever before in the history of 
America. And greater political interest was 
evinced by Negro citizens everywhere than in 
any previous period in their history. 


Today the Negro citizen anxiously peer (o- 
ward Washington to see what the Admin. +a- 
tion has in store for him. 


How far will he participate in the affair of 
the nation ? 

What did he gain by his vote and what «ves 
he hope to gain in the next four years? 


Opportunity in this issue begins an important 
series of articles on the election. The first, How 
the Negro Voted in the Presidential Election, 
is by Earl Brown who, during the pre-election 
period, wrote a provocative series of articles on 
The Negro Vote for the New York Herald- 
Tribune. The second, which will be published in 
the January issue, will be What the Negro Ex- 
pects from the Administration, by Honorable 
Robert Vann, adviser on the Negro to the Na. 
tional Democratic Committee, who played an 
important role in swinging the Negro vote in 
Pennsylvania to the Democratic ticket, and fin- 
ally, in the February issue, How the Negro Can 
Get What He Wants, by Honorable Ferdinand 
Q. Morton, Civil Service Commissioner, City 
of New York, who for a quarter of a century 
has striven to make Negroes Democrats. 


Mary Elizabeth McDowell 


S 1936 takes its place in the shadowy 

column of the years, social work in Amer- 

ica will be without the wholesome in- 
fluence of one of the noble women of this gen- 
eration. And yet it may be truthfully said that 
those who seek through social effort to bring 
into actual being a better world will face the 
problems that lie ahead more resolutely because 
of the abiding faith which Mary Elizabeth Mc- 
Dowell brought to the whole social work move- 
ment during her long and active lifetime. 


The Urban League was one of the numerous 
social movements to which Mary McDowell 
gave unsparingly of her time and thought. Her 
interest in the Negro was more than a casual 
interest in another social problem. She knew 
that the measure of fundamental social change 
was and would be the extent to which social re- 
habilitation reached this segment of the popula- 
tion. Her dynamic interest in the problems of 
humanity was conditioned neither by fear of 
consequence nor hope of reward. She had the 
soul of the crusader and the vision of the sec:. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


But above all Mary McDowell! had that capa- 
city to understand the needs of those countless 
millions of the socially disinherited who live in 
our cities. 


Founder and head of the University Settle- 
ment House in Chicago, former Commissioner 
of Public Welfare in that city, champion of liv- 
ing wages and decent working conditions for la- 
bor, ardent and enthusiastic defender of the 
rights of Negroes, Mary Elizabeth McDowell 
fulfilled in her life the noblest ideals of her age. 
And more than that no one may hope to ac- 
complish. 


Her passing so soon after Jane Addams, at 
whose Hull House she first became acquainted 
with the problems of the poor, serves to reminJ 
us of an oft-repeated but seldom realized truth 
that they alone who serve their fellow-men 
achieve that deathlessness which is in very truth 
immortality. 


Come On, Minnesota! 


HE other day the great football team of 
the University of Minnesota played a 
game with the University of Texas at 
Minneapolis. The game itself did not fur- 
nish any special surprise. Minnesota’ won 
an expected victory by a decisive score. But there 
was a surprise, a great surprise to thousands of 
football lovers in the northwest and the rest ol 
the country who had followed the fortunes ot 
the “Gophers” throughout the season. This sur- 
prise was in the nature of a disappointment over 
a curious and rather silly and cowardly course 
of action which Minnesota followed in this par- 
ticular game. 


On the Minnesota squad are two young men 
of color who have played regularly during the 
season. It may be assumed that these two young 
men, Reed and Bell, are capable players. Both 
of them saw action in the bitter game with 
Nebraska. They were among those who strove in 
vain to turn back Northwestern, (which also has 
two Negro boys on the squad ), they played their 
part in the victories of Minnesota over Wash- 
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ington, Iowa, Michigan and Purdue. But in 
the Texas game, in deference to what is alleged 
to be the racial sensitivity of the young men 
from that university, these two young Negro 
lads were barred from participation. 


Minnesota is generally supposed to be one 
of the progressive states of the nation. It has 
moved steadily forward in economic and social 
legislation designed to distribute more widely 
and equitably the benefits and opportunities of 
democracy. To lovers of fair play, North and 
South, it is something of a shock then to observe 
the State University of Minnesota indulging in 
a form of racial prejudice that is as indefensible 
as it is unnecessary. Especially is this true when 
the color line in sports is being obliterated even 
in the South. Last July white youths competed 
against Negroes in a track meet in Dallas, Texas. 
This fall the University of North Carolina foot- 
ball team played New York University, with 
Williams, a Negro, in the line-up for the greater 
part of the game. Young white men from the 
South competed against Negroes for places on 
the American Olympic team and with them 
against the Olympic teams of the world at Ber- 
lin. 

It is extremely doubtful that the Texas Uni- 
versity athletic officials made any such stipula- 
tion in their contract for the game as is implied 
by the action of Minnesota. And if they did, 
the honorable thing for Minnesota to have done 
would have been to refuse to schedule the game. 
For outside of certain scholastic eligibility rules 
it is not the prerogative of any university to 
determine the personnel of its opponents. In the 
absence of any such condition the probabilities 
are that Texas would have played against Min- 
nesota with the Negro boys in the line-up with- 
out undue protest. 


But if consideration of Bell and Reed, if the 
spirit of democracy were not sufficient to deter 
Minnesota from a step which in itself was a 
step backward, then out of respect for Bobby 
Marshall, former Negro end, one of the great 
Minnesota players of all time, Minnesota should 
have refused its indorsement of a policy that is 
the antithesis of the American spirit of fair play. 


In the January Issue 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF A YOUNG GENIUS 
By PEARL S. BUCK. 
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JOHN ADAMS Jr. 


cratic landslide. And even before the 

election it was generally agreed by 
political observers that John Adams Jr. would 
meet with decisive defeat at the polls. The 
reasons certainly were logical. First, John Adams 
Jr. was a Negro, his opponents white. Second, 
he was running for the legislature in a district 
where four-fifths of the voters were white. Third, 
he was a Republican and all the portents indicat- 
ed that an overwhelming Democratic victory was 
in the offing. Not such an overwhelming victory 
as actually occurred, but a victory nevertheless. 
But Adams, though a Negro, in a white legisla- 
tive district, though a Republican in a Demo- 
cratic year, was elected to the Nebraska legisla- 
ture by a large majority. This is certainly an 
uncommon occurrence in American political his- 
tory. How did it happen? 

Nebraska has adopted the so-called unicam- 
eral legislative body. After Jan. 1, 1937 there 1s 
to be only one House as the legislature of that 
State instead of two. This legislative body will be 
composed of but forty-three members represent- 
ing the forty-three legislative districts into which 
the State was divided by a special session of the 
Nebraska legislature in 1935. At that time John 
Adams Jr., son of the Reverend John Adams, a 
presiding elder of the A. M. E. Church, was a 
member of the Legislature. He had served hon- 
orably and well. He had been a member of the 
Labor and Railroad Committees. And he had 
fought valiantly for legislation in behalf of his 
race. But few people believed that he could win 
his seat over white opponents in a district pre- 
dominantly white. 

Not that he wasn’t popular. John Adams is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and the Law School. He 
has practiced law in the city of Omaha for seven 
years. It may or may not be significant that his 
father is a clergyman. But it is a fact that the 
homes of Negro ministers have produced per- 
haps more than their share of Negro leadership, 
despite the popular belief that preacher’s chil- 
dren are apt to be no good. 

John Adams has never been what might be 
called a Negro legislator save in the color of his 
skin. His work in the legislature has not been 
confined to the introduction or sponsoring of 
measures designed solely to remove the inequali- 
ties from which the Negro suffers. He has never 
evaded the race question, as witness his Resolu- 


H IS State helped roll up the huge Demo- 


John Adams jr. 


tion memoralizing Congress to enact the Costi- 
gan-Wagner Anti-Lynch Law and his Bill to 
remove ancient restrictions on Negroes and In- 
dians as competent witnesses in legal actions, but 
he has also been always aware of the larger 
economic and social problems of which the 
Negro problem is but a part. 

John Adams sponsored and fought for the 
passage of a Bill creating the Nebraska Free 
Employment Service, which now has two Ne- 
groes on the administrative staff. He was in the 
forefront of the fight for a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Court in Nebraska and was a member of 
the Conference Committee which made the final 
draft of the Act which is now law. An earnest 
student of economic and social problems, Adams 
has risen above the artificial and unnatural limi- 
tations of color and race both in his conception 
of his duties and their performance as a repre- 
sentative of the State of Nebraska. 

During the last campaign there was an at- 
tempt, which proved unsuccessful, to resurrect 
the ghosts of Reconstruction and to cast subtle 
aspersion on the Negro in political life. John 
Adams, thirty-year-old Negro of Nebraska, has 
given a complete answer to the question does a 
Negro merit and deserve public office. 


BE. A. C. 
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How The Negro Voted In The 


Presidential Election 


« 


@ By EARL BROWN 


O group, class, race, sect or section re- 
N elected President Roosevelt. He won 

because a majority of American citizens 
of all classes voted for him. This statement ought 
to be convincing enough ; nevertheless, the most 
sanguine political victory invariably hides cer- 
tain facts and trends; and I know of no poli- 
tical event with more currents and cross-currents 
than a Presidential election. Years to come a 
few historians and many politicians will be ana- 
lyzing the Roosevelt triumph of °36, and the 
further they get away from it the more they 
will have to say about it. 

It was predicted that the Negroes would vote 
more than ever before in the recent election. 
They did. It is estimated that approximateiy 
2,000,000 of them went to the polls on Election 
Day; and if you don’t believe 2,000,000 are a 
lot of votes, spend an evening with a precinct 
captain, when he is out trying to “bag” two. 

Equally as important as the size of the Negro 
vote is the fact that for the first time since the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment the ma- 
jority of the colored people voted for a Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate. By so doing, the 
race has finally become an integral part of both 
major parties, and thereby it has gained in poli- 
tical stature and importance. As long as the 
so-called Negro vote was part and parcel of one 
party, the race was politically frozen; it was 
impossible for it to be accepted on an equal basis 
with the rest of the electorate. 

The increased political activity of the Negro in 
the South during the last three years and par- 
ticularly during the campaign, is probably the 
most important political movement among the 
Negroes since the Reconstruction period. Many 
people believe that the race cannot become 
properly balanced politically until the southern 
suffrage problem is solved; for it not only pro- 
hibits the Negroes in that section from becoming 
an integral part of the body politic, but it also 
prevents any semblance of real Democracy there. 
Because the Negroes are disfranchised in Dixie, 
the poor whites are too; and comparatively only 
a handful of voters exercise their suffrage privi- 
lege there in any election. 

The present trends among the Negroes in the 
South are, however, most significant. More Ne- 
groes voted in that section this year than since 


The pre-election articles of Earl Brown in the 
New York Herald-Tribune provoked wide inter- 
est and comment throughout the country. A 
graduate of Harvard and a keen student of 
current political phenomena, Mr. Brown ana- 
lyzes the Negro vote in the National Election. 


Reconstruction. In Memphis, nearly fifty per 
cent of the Negro voters voted for Roosevelt ; 
in Durham and Raleigh, over four thousand 
colored voters went to the polls and most of 
them supported Roosevelt. In South Carolina, 
it is alleged that a few liberal white people urged 
some Negroes to vote. In Virginia, three Negroes, 
two Communists and one Republican, ran for 
the State legislature and received a few scat- 
tered votes. Throughout the South, but partic- 
ularly in North Carolina and Tennessee, the 
colored people have depicted a political awaken- 
ning, which, judged by the size and momentum 
it has attained in the last few years, will break 
the traditionally Solid South wide open in the 
near future. 

Meantime, there has been little or no opposi- 
tion to the Negro’s political activities in Dixie by 
the whites. After the election the press releases 
carried no stories about the whites intimidating 
the blacks because some of them went to the 
polls and voted. Although the Negroes did not 
swarm to the polls there in large numbers, there 
was, nevertheless, a decided change in attitude 
by the whites toward those who did. 

The main cause, no doubt, for the increased 
political activity of the race below the Mason- 
Dixon line, as well as a more intelligent attitude 
on the part of the whites toward it, is the New 
Deal. It has done more to abolish sectionalism 
than any other force in the history of the na- 
tion. The New Deal, through its relief measures 
and social-economic legislation, has partly weld- 
ed the American Empire into one nation; and 
by so doing it has taught the people in all sec- 
tions that the success of each part depends on 
the efficient functioning of the Federal or Cen- 
tral Government. 

Meanwhile, however, it is well to state here 
that the political future of the race in the South 
will be no bed of roses. Intrenched economic 
and racial groups there are bound to fight to 
the last ditch against what they call the encroach- 
ment of the Negroes on the inalienable preserve 
of the white man—political equality. However, 
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the outcome of the southern political enigma de- 
pends in part on how liberal and determined Mr. 
Roosevelt is in his second term. If he truckles 
to the white politicians from Dixie the Negro can 
expect nothing. On the other hand, if he heeds 
the advice of the liberal white and colored 
citizens, who do not necessarily have any axes to 
grind, he can help to create a wholesome politi- 
cal condition there instead of the present unjust 
one. In the last analysis, however, the political 
future of the race in the South rests primarily 
upon the determination and courage of the Ne- 
groes themselves to take an active part in it, for 
after all politics is a game in which the quid pro 
quo is certainly the sine qua non. If the Negro 
has nothing to offer and if he wont fight in- 
telligently for what he wants, he may expect 
nothing in return. 

If certain good political portents are discern- 
ible in the South, they are even more so in the 
North, for it is in this section that the race defi- 
nitely broke away from the shackles of single- 
partyism on Election Day. Seventeen Negroes 
were elected to State legislatures in nine states, 
out of which number twelve were Democrat: 
and five Republicans. Five Negro Democrats 
were elected to the Pennsylvania State legisla- 
ture, four Republicans were elected in Illinois, 
one Republican in Nebraska, two Democrats in 
New York, one in New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Kansas, Indiana and Michigan. In addition, 
Arthur W. Mitchell was re-elected to the House 
of Representatives from the First Congressional 
District of Illinois, which is situated in Chicago. 

The election of John Adams Jr., a Negro 
lawyer of Omaha, Nebraska, to the new unica- 
meral legislature of that state was, in many re- 
spects, more important than the re-election of 
Mitchell to Congress. Although many white 
people voted for Congressman Mitchell, his op- 
ponent was another Negro. On the other hand, 
Adams was opposed by a white man and elected 
by white voters. Besides, he received more votes 
in his district, the Fifth, than any of the other 
forty-two successful candidates, all of whom 
were white. 

It is true that Negroes have opposed white 
candidates for office before and that they have 
been elected to minor offices mainly because 
of the support given them by white voters. But 
the election of a Negro to the one-chamber legis- 
lature in Nebraska this year under those circum- 
stances indicates a better feeling toward the 
Negroes in their attempt to win important poli- 
tical positions. It also demonstrates the ability 
of Mr. Adams; and his success is all the more 
remarkable because of the comparatively few 
Negroes in his state, and because he won on the 
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Republican ticket, while the state went Dem: 
cratic. 

The election of five Negroes to the Pennsy|- 
vania legislature on the Democratic ticket w. 
nothing short of a revolution among the vote: 
of that state. Four of them won in Philadelphi: 
and one in Pittsburgh, where large Negro pop 
ulations are located. Less than five years agu 
there were fewer than five thousand Negro Dem- 
ocrats in the Keystone State; on Election Day 
over 100,000 of the state’s 200,000 colored vot 
ers supported the Democratic ticket. Approxi- 
mately the same relative gains were made by 
the Democratic party among the Negro voters 
in New York, New Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Missouri and Indiana. Because ol 
the battle put up by Oscar DePriest against Con- 
gressman Mitchell for the right to represent ic 
First Congressional District of Illinois in the 
House, the national and local Democratic par- 
ties failed to corral a large majority of the Ne- 
gro vote in that State. 

The Negro voters in New York went Demo- 
cratic by four to one. Never before in the his- 
tory of Harlem and other Negro belts in the 
city did so many Negroes go to the polls. At 
noon on Election Day, nine hundred Negroes 
were in the line at one polling place anxious to 
cast their ballots; and nowhere else in the city 
did so many people stand in line at one time 
in order to exercise their suffrage privilege. 

In addition to relief and the liberal program 
of the Roosevelt administration, the genius-like 
organizing ability of James A. Farley, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, was re- 
sponsible for thousands of colored voters going 
to the polls. Farley made no difference between 
white and black in his successful attempt to cap- 
ture the nation. In most of the northern states 
the Negro political leaders were accepted in the 
inner councils of the party. This not only en- 
couraged the politicians but it convinced the 
voters that the Democratic party was playing 
square with the race. Mr. Farley is really a na- 
tional district or ward leader; and like all suc- 
cessful leaders he was out to win regardless of 
class or color. Unlike the average local politi- 
cian, however, he kept his battle on a high plane. 


The contest between Congressman Mitchel: 
and Oscar DePriest for a seat in Congress was 
one of the most interesting fights in the entire 
campaign. This was so not because of Mr. 
Mitchell but because of his opponent, who is 
evidently one of the best politicians in the coun- 
try. DePriest actually carried the Negro wards 
in Chicago for himself and Governor Landon, 
but was defeated because of the huge vote piled 
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up for Mitchell in the white wards in the First 
Congressional District. In face of the landslide 
for Roosevelt and other Democratic candidates 
in the State, the moral victory of DePriest on 
the South Side of Chicago was a tribute to his 
political sagacity and popularity. On the other 
hand, the ability of Mitchell to hold together 
the support of the local Democratic machine 
headed by Mayor Edward J. Kelly, Patrick 
Nash and “Hinky Dink” Kenna, boss of the 
white wards in the district, proves his political 
wisdom. The pay-off in politics is always on the 
winner, and Mitchell won. By virtue of his of- 
fice, he is the foremost Negro politician in the 
country. 


Before the election, both parties went after 
the so-called Negro vote hammer and tong. It 
was said to be the balance of power in at least 
nine states; and in a close election it was ex- 
pected that the Negro vote in these states would 
decide the election. These nine states are New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and West Vir- 
ginia. Because, however, Roosevelt's victory was 
a landslide, the so-called Negro vote was only a 
“widow’s mite.” It did not decide the issue in 
any state; but it did contribute to the swell of 
ballots, which were cast for President Roosevelt. 
It should be obvious by now that the so-called 
Negro vote is similar to any other kind of vote 
in the country, for as American citizens the 
Negroes react the same as other citizens in an 
election. Although the colored voters occasion- 
ally vote this way or that because of some real 
or imaginary race issue, they have more often 
voted the way the majority of the electorate 
votes than for some special purpose. Numerous 
times Negro voters have supported white candi- 
dates instead of those of their own color. 


The Negro vote is now important not because 
of any balance of power it may have in the 
doubtful states, but because it has become partly 
integrated into the fabrics of both parties. If 
the Negro belongs to neither party, but, like 
many white voters, shifts his support, not as a 
Negro, but as an American voter from one 
party to the other, he will have achieved real 
political equality. 

Probably the weakest phase of the campaign 
in so far as the colored people were concerned 
were the Negro national political leaders in both 
parties. In the first place, the electorate reacted 
spontaneously to Roosevelt; they made their 
minds up to vote for him solely because they 
considered him to be a Messiah. Not since the 
time of Lincoln has a President risen so high 
in the estimation of the people; he transcended 
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both politics and party; he was indeed the 
People’s choice. 

Nevertheless, the Negro leaders had a remark- 
able opportunity to gain for the race a more 
secure position in both parties if they had not 
insisted on conducting the same old “Uncle 
Tom” campaigns. The Negro Republican lead- 
ers are more to blame for this than the Demo- 
crats, for they knew the colored voters were leav- 
ing the Republican party and yet they would 
not tell John D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and other lead- 
ers of the party, the truth about the demands 
and new political ideology of the race. Instead, 
they continued to preach the outmoded doctrine 
of “Lincoln freed the slaves,” when they knew 
it would not win a vote. If some Negro Re- 
publican leader had had courage enough to tell 
his party leaders the truth, the race would have 
risen in the minds of the leaders. Francis E. 
Rivers, who led the Republican campaign in 
the East among the Negroes, did attempt to 
infuse a new philosophy in the minds of the 
white leaders, but he was ignored for the older 
heads, who must be criticized for their show of 
political ineptitude. 

While positions in the Democratic national 
set-up are comparatively new to colored politi- 
cians, this is no excuse for the unnecessary 
wrangling and jockeying for top positions by 
those who were interested solely in furthering 
their own ends. This policy did not benefit the 
politicians and certainly not the race, which, 
in the minds of the Democratic leaders, still 
is minus first class Negro political leaders. The 
point is the Negro politicians must learn that 
they have to discount immediate personal gain 
for the welfare of the race. If they ever get 
wisdom enough to do this they are bound to 
come in for a much bigger “cut” in the future 
than they can ever hope to get by “chiseling” 
as they go along. 

The Negro, however, is now in a better politi- 
cal position than he has ever been before. This 
is true because the people in this country, re- 
gardless of race, have taken a brand new inter- 
est in the Federal Government. Washington, 
D. C., has been brought to the poor man’s door 
step as well as the rich man’s. He feels, in addi- 
tion, a definite responsibility for the govern- 
ment; and at the same time he is grateful for 
the good Roosevelt has done for him personally. 
The spread of Democracy included the black 
man this time and he showed his appreciation 
for the good it has done by supporting its con- 
tinuation. It is now up to the President to prove 
that he really means business. All Negro citizens 
are waiting to see him “go to town.” 
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Reprinted with permission from The Chemist, publication of The American Institute of Chemis 


® By W. WADE MOSS, F.A.I.C. 


cies of George Washington Carver, D.Sc., 

Ph.D., F.R.S., director of research and 
experiment at the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, are true manifestations of the charac- 
teristics and eccentricities of genius. 

To have risen from slavery to fame is phe- 
nomenal. Born a slave, this man, the “Wizard 
of Tuskegee”, has astounded the world by draw- 
ing from his test-tubes results which are nothing 
less than miracles. 

George Carver’s parents were slaves upon the 
plantation of Moses Carver, in Diamond Grove, 
Missouri. At the close of the War between the 
States, George was an infant, ill with the whoop- 
ing cough. One night, George and his mother, 
Mary, were taken captives by a roving band of 
raiders which came to the plantation of Moses 
Carver. The baby was ransomed and recovered 
by Moses Carver, but its mother was spirited 
away and has never been heard from since. The 
ransom paid for Young George was a race-horse 
valued at about three hundred dollars. 

According to the practice among slaves, the 
child received his surname from his master, 
Moses Carver. His unfailing honesty and in- 
dustry earned him the name of “George Wash- 
ington.” Frail, sickly, undersized, he helped 
Mrs. Carver with household work—tending fires, 
getting in wood, mending and cooking. George’s 
ability as an excellent cook was only surpassed 
by his dexterity in sewing and mending. 

His education began with a Webster’s blue- 
backed speller. He learned every word of it. 
Mrs. Carver impressed upon him that life re- 
quires a thorough preparation obtained only by 
persistent study. When he had mastered the 
blue-backed speller, she gave him a Bible, many 
portions of which he memorized, even though 
he did not understand them. 

At this early age he had acquired not only a 
fervent love for agriculture; a reverence for 
things that grow, but he had unconsciously ab- 
sorbed a fundamental knowledge of agricultural 
principles. This inculcated, induced knowledge 
served him well many years later as a part of 
his subconscious background. 

When he was ten years old, he set out for the 
village of Neosho, eight miles away, to attend 
the small school there. A season of bad crops 
had greatly impoverished the frugal Carvers and 
\hey could give him no money. Arriving in 


"Tie life, the achievements, the idiosyncra- 


Stranger than fiction, more romantic than a 
novel, the life story of this famous Negro 
chemist is gripping and appealing in its beauti- 
ful realism. It reveals the trials and tribulations, 
the hardships and sufferings of a slave child, 
the privations of the student, and, finally, the 
crowning achievements of the master chemist. 


Neosho without money or friends, he slept in an 
old barn until he picked up odd jobs. In two 
years he had mastered the rudiments taught in 
the Neosho school-house. 

At the age of twelve, he begged a lift in a 
wagon as far as Fort Scott, Kansas. Here he 
began his fight for a college education, a fight 
which lasted for eighteen years before he ob- 
tained a degree. 

Onward from Fort Scott he travelled to Min- 
neapolis, Kansas, where he graduated from high 
school. After completing his high school edu- 
cation, George Carver went to Highland, Kan- 
sas. With his eyes still on a college education, 
his insatiate desire and ambition found vent in 
going diligently to work in order to save the 


Dr. G. W. Carver 
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necessary money. No job proved too tedious or 
menial for this determined Negro boy. The 
white families of Highland became interested in 
the ambitious lad and gave him odd jobs, such 
as fine laundry work, knitting, tatting, and em- 
broidery. Exceptional ability as a musician 
increased his popularity. 

In the spring he settled in Ness County, Kan- 
sas, and filed on a homestead, where he built 
a sod house and put in crops. By doing house- 
work at the Gregg-Steeley Live Stock Ranch, he 
financed his new venture. 

George’s first agricultural experiment was un- 
successful. He found that this dismal, dry land 
was suitable only for grazing cattle, so he sold 
his homestead. The proceeds of his sale paid his 
way to Ames, Iowa, where he applied for admis- 
sion at Iowa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Refused at Ames, he matriculated at Simpson 
College, Iowa, (1887), where he studied music 
and art in addition to his regular course, earning 
his tuition by work in the college laundry. 
Throughout the following three years until his 
graduation from Simpson College, he fared well. 

Again applying for admission at Ames, he 
was accepted, but a serious difficulty was that 
he had no home. Fortunately, “Tama Jim” 
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Booker T. Washington, who was making a 
great success of the Tuskegee Institute at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, visited Carver and employed 
him as professor of agriculture at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. He has been there for more than thirty- 
five years. 

Every time Dr. Carver has been asked to leave 
Tuskegee to accept flattering and remunerative 
offers elsewhere, his answer is invariably, “Dr 
Booker Washington told me to come to Tuskegee 
and ‘let down my bucket’. This I have done 
and it has never failed to come forth, filled to 
overflowing.” 

His whole career has been devoted to the 
search for results which can help agriculturists 
to make the most of their products. His unselfish 
work is a most notable exemplification of the 
benefits which science can bring the South in 
particular and the world in general. He has 
served not only his own land, but many foreign 
lands. His daily mail is voluminous. Letters come 
from all parts of the world, containing such in- 
quiries as: how to convert acres of sunflowers in 
Canada into some chemical product; how to 
utilize an acid-sludge residue from a large min- 
eral oil company in Oklahoma; how to elimi- 
nate a disease affecting pineapples in Hawaii. 


Wilson, then Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, and later Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, be- 
friended George and permitted him to 
sleep in his office. The money George had 
earned and saved at Simpson paid his tui- 
tion at Ames, but left him only ten cents. 
However, of greater value than money to 
him was his indomitable will and coura- 
geousness in the face of hardships. With 
his dime he bought suet and meal and for 
a week he lived on this meagre fare. By 
the end of the week he had obtained laun- 
dry to wash. As his popularity increased 
and his capacity and reliability as a worker 
became known, his laundry prospered and 
he became self-supporting throughout the 
following five years of his college work 
at Ames. 

At the end of three years he received 
his B.S. degree in agriculture, and he con- 
tinued his work for another two years, re- 
ceiving the degree of Master of Science. 
He was then placed in charge of the work 
in systematic botany and given the care 
of the college greenhouses. This gave him 
opportunity to pursue his investigations 
and to extend and deepen his knowledge 


in the field of the natural products of the 
soil, in which he now has achieved fame. 


Dr, Carver in his Laboratory 
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These and many other problems Dr. Carver 
solves without leaving his laboratory. For this 
work he accepts no remuneration. He serves for 
the joy of serving. Strangely enough, he be- 
lieves that God has given him this great know- 
ledge of chemistry so that he may interpret God’s 
generosity toward mankind. 

In 1898, the farmers of Alabama were facing 
bankruptcy as the result of the boll weevil. They 
appealed to Dr. Carver, who advised them to 
raise peanuts, an almost uncommercial farm 
product at that time. Then, says Dr. Carver, 
“T set out to find ways and means to utilize the 
peanut. I discovered two hundred and seventy- 
two uses for it.” Since 1898, the peanut indus- 
try has grown until over a million and a haif 
acres are under cultivation, and the industry 
runs into more than sixty million dollars a year. 
A few years ago, the citizens of Enterprise 
County, Alabama, who had become prosperous 
during the years after Dr. Carver advised them 
to raise peanuts, erected a monument to the 
peanut and the prosperity it brought them. 

Dr. Carver was awarded the Spingarn Medal 
in 1923 for the most distinguished contribution 
to science made by a Negro. Later in 1925, he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence from his Alma Mater. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts (London), an honor 
which testifies to his international renown, he 
is the only American Negro who has ever re 
ceived this great honor. A tablet showing his 
effigy was presented to Tuskegee Institute by 
one of the largest manufacturers of peanut prod- 
ucts in the South. This tablet hangs in the new 
Science Building at Tuskegee Institute. At 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, a school has been named in 
his honor, the Carver Junior High School, a 
new building which cost $500,000. 

Dr. Carver is constantly sought by foreign 
commissions and governments, Chinese, Swedish. 
British, French, etc., which have placed before 
him various national problems that they have 
not been able to solve. 

He has been the dynamic influence toward 
the application of chemistry to agriculture in the 
South. Each year, he prepares and distributes 
bulletins containing information and instruction 
for farmers, regardless of color. 

He receives visits from all parts of the world, 
many of them from distinguished persons. In 
1928, the Crown Prince of Sweden spent several 
weeks with Dr. Carver to obtain information 
concerning methods of converting agricultural 
substances into industrial raw materials. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt admired Dr. Carver’s work and 
was one of his most devoted friends. The Prince 
of Wales on his American tour spent several 


hours with Dr. Carver in his laboratory. A 
strange contrast of personalities was manifest in 
this meeting. More than seventy years old, Dr. 
Carver appeared stooped and bent with kinky 
white hair, his eyes deep sunken behind glasses 
which were inadequately held in position by a 
strand of cord frequently adjusted with long 
bony fingers. He was clad in a homespun suit 
made from materials which he himself had 
picked up in the fields during his rambles and 
converted into cloth. The suit was protected by 
an old blue apron, so patched as to resemble 
Jacob’s coat. His shoes showed so many re- 
pairs that, doubtless, little of the original leather 
remained. His celluloid collar shone brightly in 
contrast to his black skin. This man faced the 
then Prince of Wales, who sets the styles in a 
man’s world of fashion. Nevertheless, George 
Washington Carver, one-time slave, in all the 
true humility of greatness, held his Royal High- 
ness spellbound as he told him of the wonders 
which are within the reach of the chemist who 
goes to the soil for his raw materials. 

Countless numbers, white and colored, intel- 
lectual or illiterate, make pilgrimages to Dr. 
Carver’s laboratory, to marvel at the wonders 
that may be seen there. He receives them all 
with equal graciousness. 

During the World War, Dr. Carver spoke 
nearly two hours before the Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress upon the peanut tariffs. 
His recommendations and advice were adopted, 
with enormous savings 


Every year, Dr. Carver makes a lecture-tour » 


of many of the leading American Universities. 
Among those which he has visited are Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
During one trip, the Texas State Congress passed 
a special measure permitting him to speak in the 
schools, and in the State House before the State 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

On one occasion, he made an address lasting 
more than two hours before a joint meeting of 
the Lions International, Rotary, and Kiwanis 
Clubs, at Columbus, Ga., receiving most en- 
thusiastic and sustained applause from start to 
finish. 

At one time, his life-long friend Thomas A. 
Edison offered him $50,000 a year on a five-year 
contract to work in Edison’s laboratory on spe- 
cial problems of which he had expert knowledge. 
He has also been offered a professorship at a 
prominent university. At another time a syn- 
thetic marble company sought to persuade Dr. 
Carver to leave Tuskegee and locate in Missis- 
sippi, offering him his own price, to give his 
time to its work. His refusal to leave Tuskegee 
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led that industry to move there, so as to facilitate 
access to Dr. Carver’s knowledge and experience 
in regard to its problems. But as Dr. Carver 
says, he will continue to remain at Tuskegee and 
“let down his bucket.” 

Though Dr. Carver is considered a great crea- 
tive chemist, his activities extend into many di- 
rections, agriculture, painting, sculpture, and 
music. One of his paintings, “A Rose,” was 
sought by the Luxembourg Galleries, and he 
was offered a high price for this simple paint- 
ing, which is said to be a masterpiece. This 
“Rose” expresses Dr. Carver’s concept of infinite 
mind. He believes that God speaks to him and 
that his mind is much like that of a radio tube 
which receives God’s will, and that his hands 
express the loveliness of God in manifesting His 
Handiwork as a painting. The pigments used 
were made by Dr. Carver from the red soils of 
Alabama. Dr. Carver has promised “A Rose” 
to the Luxembourg Galleries after his death. 

One of his peculiarities is that of rising each 
morning at four o'clock and walking alone in 
the woods where he communicates with God 
and receives his instructions for the day’s work. 

He is known as the “Peanut Wizard,” on ac- 
count of his phenomenal achievements which 
have added so much value to the lowly peanut. 
Characteristically, Dr. Carver takes no credit 
to himself for his achievements. In 1898, when 
he was faced with the problem of utilizing the 
large quantity of peanuts which he had recom- 
mended be raised, he solved his problem by tak- 
ing a handful of peanuts, lifting his eyes to the 
eternal hills, and saying, “Mr. Creator, what is 
the peanut?” He tells that Mr. Creator said, 
*Take the peanut apart and you will understand 
what it is.” Dr. Carver continues, “I took the 
peanut apart, and in a row I laid side by side 
the proteins, carbohydrates, the minerals, and 
the other constituents of the peanut. ‘Now,’ said 
Mr. Creator, ‘You know what the peanut is.’ I 
raised my eyes again to the eternal hills and 
asked, ‘Mr. Creator, why did you make the 
peanut?’ Whereupon Mr. Creator said, ‘I have 
given you three laws, namely compatibility, tem- 
perature and pressure. You take these various 
constituents of the peanut and put them to- 
gether by means of these laws and I will show 
you why I made the peanut.’ This I did, and 
there was revealed to me two hundred and 
seventy-two useful products.” 

When this was done, Dr. Carver returned to 
Mr. Creator and asked about the sweet potato, 
from which he has made one hundred and eigh- 
teen useful products. By these means, he has 
learned much of the creation story of the world 


and found uses for many natural substances, 
such as producing veneers, paints, and stains 
from yucca and palmetto; paper, paints, foods 
and beverages from the commonest herbs and 
shrubs; stains, dyes, pigments, cosmetics from 
plain clays; rare colors from barnyard wastes; 
roofing materials, rubber, inks, beverages, phar- 
maceuticals, and explosives from peanuts and 
sweet potatoes ; starch, gums, dextrins, and food 
products from cotton stalks; dyes from many 
plants, and many other products. 


On one occasion some one sent Dr. Carver 
a large palmetto root from Florida as a chal- 
lenge. Within a short time he came forth with 
lovely veneers resembling modernistic designs. A 
furniture factory took over this idea and brought 
prosperity to itself. From palmetto and green 
wood shavings, Dr. Carver has prepared a syn- 
thetic marble. 

He has made valuable blue, purple, and red 
pigments from the red soils of Macon County, 
Alabama. These products are as everlasting as 
the soils themselves. It is said that they reveal 
an ancient Egyptian secret. The blue, which is 
said to be seventy-four times bluer than the blu- 
est blue hitherto known, rivals the blues found 
in the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen. More than 
fifteen years ago, he painted the interior of the 
Methodist Church at Tuskegee with his “King 
Tut” blue. Today, it has lost none of its sheen 
or lustre. 

Dr. Carver is of the type of person which re- 
calls Mahatma Gandhi in many ways. He seeks 
for nothing for himself, beyond satisfying the 
simplest and most fundamental needs for sus- 
taining life. He has no interest whatever in 
money or gain of any sort. His entire life has 
been one of wholehearted sacrifice to the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge and progress. 
His simplicity of manner and his complete de- 
votion to science for its own sake and for the 
sake of his fellowmen, without distinction of 
color, race, or creed, reveal a personal character 
and nature to which ordinary rules of appraisal 
scarcely apply. 

To Dr. Carver, Nature gave, in the body of 
a full-blooded Negro, the soul, and the spirit, 
and the intellectual gifts of the whitest man ever 
born; and it consecrated its good work by be- 
stowing upon him that greatest of qualities, the 
“humility of true greatness.” Another remark- 
able characteristic of the man is his broad atti- 
tude toward the work of others in the same or 
in similar fields. Throughout his career, he has 
welcomed the activities and efforts of others to 
supplement his own work. He has been content 
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© By EVA KNOX EVANS 


OT all days are good days. For ex- 
N ample, there was the morning that An- 

drew came to school for the first time. 
Everything went wrong that day. It started 
off wrong—even before the children got there. 
Edna’s car wouldn’t start in the first place, so 
that she had to go by street car and was con- 
sequently worried about being late. When she 
went by the office to explain her tardiness to 
the principal, she found several teachers 
crowded around Doris, one of the older chil- 
dren, in the upstairs hall. 

Doris was excited and nearly crying. She 
had come to school on the street car with her 
cousin who attended a neighboring high school. 
As they were making their way toward the 
back of the car, it turned a corner, and Doris’ 
cousin was thrown aga‘nst a white man, who 
was already seated. The man had knocked 
the little girl down and broken her nose. 
Negroes had gotten her off the car and to a 
hospital. The conductor had let the white man 
off in the middle of the block to protect him 
from possible trouble on the car. No one had 
felt responsible for the occurrence. A little 
colored girl had had her nose broken. That 
was all. 

Edna ran down the steps of the kindergarten, 
feeling sick and angry ; sick with shame at being 
white ; angry that she belonged to a system that 


Mrs. Evans, a young white Southerner, has 
taught both white and colored children. She is 
the author of “Araminta" and “Jerome An- 
thony." This is the first installment of three 
sketches from Mrs. Evans’ forthcoming book in 
which she vividly recounts her days in a kin- 
dergarten for colored children in Atlanta. 


protected such fiends. And when she opened 
the door of the room, there was Andrew. 
There he stood in the middle of the room, a 
tall thin underweight little boy, gazing around. 
Most of the children had already arrived. 
Evelyn and Marian were drawing at the table. 
Milton was pounding nails into some intricate 
contraption at the work bench. David and 
Everett were building with the blocks. But 
Lola Parke and Alvin and Agnes were running 
up and down the room, screaming as they ran. 
And there was Andrew, the new boy, dark 
and clean, in a suit too big for him, standing 
in the middle of the room, looking. Edna 
smiled at him and glanced at the registration 
card the principal had put on her desk. She 
led him over to the side of the room, and helped 
him take off his wraps, talking as she helped. 
Then she showed him exactly where they were 
to be kept in the locker in the hall. When they 
had put them up, he was given a pile of blocks 
and shown a good place on the floor for build- 


ing. 
He didn’t build, 


however. He just 
stood beside the 
blocks and looked. 
The children no- 
ticed him there 
and asked about 
him. It was a 
source of wonder 
to them that he 
“didn’t know how 
to be when he was 
in school,” forget- 
ting that they had 
behaved the very 
same way on their 
first days. 

The noise and 
frantic running of 
Lola and Alvin 
and Agnes was 
stopped, and other 


Building a Train at the Work Bench 


activities suggested. 
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Alvin and Agnes began painting at the easel, but 
they kept up their loud talking and their rest- 
lessness was transferred to the paint brushes as 
they slapped and dashed the paint onto the white 
paper. 

Lola Parke, however, sat on the floor against 
the wall, pouting and sucking her thumb. When 
she thought she was not being noticed, she 
would emit a short, staccato shout, popping her 
thumb quickly into her mouth after each yell. 
Edna steeled herself against noticing at all or 
looking in her direction. (“When does non- 
attention, in itself, become attention?” Edna 
asked herself. “‘When is the proper time to pay 
attention to the attention-getter ?” ) 

Andrew stood beside his blocks and looked 
around. Several times other things were sug- 
gested for him, but each time, he turned away 
and said not a word. 

All of the children began to come with com- 
plaints against their companions. Ned was 
very upset: “Donnie says she’s not the Lord’s 
children.” 

And Peter complained: ‘Milton says he’s 
not studyin’ me.” 

“Marian and them says they’re white,” Agnes 
was almost crying. 

In fact, the whole atmosphere in the room 
was tense. It seems to happen on certain days. 
A teacher needs all the patience and under- 
standing in her power on such mornings, but 
Edna Grayson kept thinking of a little girl with 
a broken nose; of a smaller child who had be- 
gun to realize the meaning of injustice; of a 
white world, that, by its passiveness, condoned 
such tragedies. And this morning the kinder- 
garten was paying the price for her thoughts. 

Andrew was particularly affected. His first 
day in school should have been calm and beau- 
tiful, but instead, it was filled with quarreling 
children and a tense teacher. Juanita seemed 
to sense that something was wrong, because she 
asked: ‘Why are you so quiet this morning ?” ; 
and, when Edna leaned her head in her hand 
for a moment, Alvin came running with a drip- 
ping wet paper towel “for a headache.” 

The real trouble came, however, when the 
children were gathered on the floor for a story. 
Andrew stood in his place in the middle of the 
floor. Edna called, smiling and holding out her 
hands in invitation: “Come, Andrew,” but he 
turned away, frowning. Tactful Alvin was 
sent to bring him over, but with no success. 

“I can’t let him stand there all morning,” 
Edna thought. So she got up from her low 
chair, and put her arm around his shoulder to 
pull him gently over to the group. She realized 
too late that she should not have touched him. 


At her touch, his words came forth in tor- 
rents: “Black! Black!” he screamed at her. 
“Black fool! Black ass! I want to go home. 
I want to go home!” 

Edna wanted to comfort him somehow; she 
wanted to tell him not to be so frightened, but 
when she went near him, he hit her and bit her 
hands, and finally resorted to following her 
around the room to pinch and scream at her. 
The other children sat on the floor quiet and 
frightened during this performance. 

Through all the excitement that attends such 
tantrums, the words “Black! Black!” ran 
through Edna’s mind like a refrain. And she 
was thinking that everything that Andrew hated 
was black to him, while a little girl in a charity 
hospital with a broken nose, could have been 
screaming “White! White!” with the same in- 
tensity and hatred. 

The usual routine was followed all that day, 
but in almost everything they did there was 
confusion and tenseness. Juanita, usually so 
helpful, became almost unmanageable when she 
was not allowed to set the table for lunch. Even 
after long and careful explanations were made 
that there was a system of turns and that she 
had had hers, she kept sobbing over and over: 
“You’re not fair to me; you’re not fair to me.” 

Milk was spilled as it was passed from child 
to child. (“Spill a big pitcher of milk, it’s just 
too bad. Just too bad,” lamented Everett shak- 
ing his head.) A dish or so was broken. An- 
drew wouldn’t come to the table. “Don’t want 
any of that ole black milk!” he screamed. 
Fannie amused herself by kicking very hard 
against the floor and stopping suddenly if any- 
one looked. David was up to his usual prac- 
tical jokes which weren’t funny on this par- 
ticular morning. James vehemently wanted to 
pass the crackers and when that duty had al- 
ready been assigned to someone else, he pouted 
and cried: “I’m going to tell on you if you 
won't let me pass the crackers. You're a bad 
lady !” 

When Margaret dropped her cracker on the 
floor and was asked to pick it up, Evelyn in- 
quired petulantly: “Why’s everybody so par- 
ticular about this, that, and the other thing?” 

It was after Roger had been violently ill and 
while the maid was cleaning up, and Edna had 
gone to phone Roger’s mother, that the New 
York visitors came. Edna found them in the 
room, standing conspicuously by the piano, talk- 
ing in a rather loud voice to the official of the 
university who had brought them. Usually, no 
attention was paid to visitors; usually, the vis- 
itors sat on chairs against the wall and watched : 
but it was clear that these particular ones must 
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The “Fives” Help the “Fours” 


have some special attention. Edna was intro- 
duced, as usual, as a white southerner who had 
taught white children before coming to the uni- 
versity. As usual, the next question was: “Do 
you find them different ?” 

“Not at all,” Edna airily replied, not feeling 
at all “scientific” this morning. 

The room was in pandemonium, so in order 
to get the visitors away from the center of the 
room, Edna invited: “Would you like to see 
some of the things my children are making ?” 

They were led to the far end of the room 
where some clay bowls and easel pictures were 
drying, and to the work bench to see the really 
remarkable wagon Milton was building. 

“She called them ‘my children!’” the lady 
with the jewels exclaimed to her companion. 
“Her children!” she laughed. 

Edna left them there and went back to the 
group. Roger was stretched out on the cush- 
ioned bench against the wall, with a coat cover- 
ing him. He smiled wanly and reached for 
Edna’s hand. She squeezed it, thankful that 
he seemed to have no fever. Agnes hovered 
sympathetically near and advised: ‘Turpen- 
tine’s good for a headache.” 

“Guy is sick,” Theodore interrupted. ‘His 
mama came by to see us yesterday and I told 
her to give him some castor oil.” 

“T had to take oil last night,” said Margaret. 
“Gee, but it was nasty.” 

“It’s not nasty, either.” rcplicd Lola, vehe- 
mently. “I take it all the time. My mama 
gives me orange juice with it, and it’s good.” 

“It’s the orange juice that’s good to you, 
girl!” Margaret laughed condescendingly. 

Edna sat on the floor with a book in her 
hands and the children came rather quietly and 
sat around her. Andrew didn’t come; he sat 
on a chair against the wall and he was left 
quite alone this time. 


Poetry was read. It was a wise selection on 
such a day when an exciting story would hav: 
been too exciting, a funny story, entirely too 
hilarious. The children got into the mood o| 
the poems almost at once. After a verse about 
the wind had been read, Alvin said: “You 
know, one day I said ‘Strong Wind, you can’t 
blow me down, and he couldn't!” 

But Evelyn made up a whole poem, sitting 
on the floor, swaying as she talked: 

“T like a little kitty 

He stays around my house. 

I say to the little kitty: 

‘I have some milk for you!’ ” 

The visitors came back and stood above the 
group listening. The children were hardly con- 
scious of them as they had their poetry to- 
gether. But as the visitors turned to go, the 
lady was again overheard, this time exclaiming : 
“They really are her children, aren't they?” 

“We could go out, if it wasn’t raining,” re- 
marked Virginia, wistfully, as she looked out 
of the window. But it was raining, so they 
couldn't go out. They sat a moment and 
watched the rain. Alvin turned suddenly and 
asked, his voice rising and falling in rhythm: 
“Have you ever seen, after the rain, all colers 
of painted sun come out?” 

Lola Parke broke the spell by jumping up 
and yelling: “Let’s build!  Let’s build!” 

The spell was really broken for the room was 
again in confusion and the atmosphere was 
again tense. The children seemed scrambled to- 
gether into a mass of yelling humanity bent on 
vindictiveness. And everywhere there seemed 
to be manifestations of racial consciousness. 
There was probably no more on this particular 
day than on many others, but certainly they 
were more noticeable. Theodore called to Mar- 
garet who had committed the crime of bumping 
into him as she carried blocks from the shelves: 
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You ain't got any 


“You ain’t got any sense. 
black sense.” 

Lola built an airplane field with the blocks, 
and since Milton and David had made airplanes 
out of the wood earlier in the day, it was nat- 
ural that they should want to land them at her 
airport. But when Milton guided his plane in 
with much realistic humming and droning, she 
pushed him away, saying: “I don’t like brown 
faces.” She beckoned to the waiting David, 
however, and explained: “I like David’s brown 
face. This is for nice people.” 

And Edna knew that she was interpreting 
economic superiority in terms of the only dif- 
ferences she knew—color. For Milton was in 
the kindergarten on a scholarship, and his made- 
over clothes made him conspicuous in the group. 

Evidences of snobbishness and class-conscious- 
ness in very young children must always be a 
source of distress to teachers. Unconsciously, 
all children seem to acquire the tastes and 
prejudices of their environment without in any 
way understanding them. They explain it to 
themselves in many different ways. For ex- 
ample, David remarked one day: “I guess Fred 
haven't got a mother. He always comes to 
school so dirty.” 

But in enough instances to be noticeable, 
these Negro children interpreted economic dif- 
ferences in terms of color. Ned, for instance, 
told one day in great glee, that his “gran’pa 
went to town with nigger clothes on.” Ned’s 
grandfather was a white collar worker, and old 
clothes were “nigger clothes.” 

The same idea was probably implied when 
Marian said: “My grandmother says she’s go- 
ing to get a gun and shoot people. Beggars and 
niggers come to her house and she doesn’t like 
to go to the door.” Or, in another instance: 
“Niggers—and white people, too, that haven't 
anything to eat, just eat things off the ground. 
. .. Colored people drink kerosene.” 

Roger’s remarks to Agnes may have had the 
same implication: “I went to a baptisin’. They 
didn’t baptise me—they baptised ladies. Then 
they baptised a little nigger boy.” 

The poorly dressed children in the kinder- 
garten were almost invariably referred to as 
“nigger” or “that little colored girl,” regardless 
of their skin color. The term “white,” it must 
be stated, also carried a derisive sentiment. 
Roger gave Lola Parke a good swat in the nose 
one day, giving as an adequate explanation: 
“She called me a white boy.” 

Agnes brought Edna back to the situation 
at hand by running up to ask distressedly: 
“Just because you’re white you don’t have to 
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eat ice cream, do you? James says he’s white, 
so he has to eat ice cream.” 

There was only time to assure Agnes that 
eating ice cream had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the color of one’s face, because Fannie and 
James were having quite an argument over 
blocks. They were on the verge of using more 
than words to express their feelings when it was 
stopped, by having them sit on chairs until they 
felt better. 

Agnes fluttered around James, as he sat in 
isolation, so he said to her: “I don’t like to 
go to this old school.” 

“Why?” Agnes wondered. | 

“Because I don’t like to be told what to do 
so much,” he explained. 

David wandered by Fannie’s place of exile, 
and said softly: “Ole Blackie!” 

“You’re black, too,” Fannie retorted, but 
after a tense second, they both laughed heartily. 

Andrew, who had been sitting all this time 
on his chair near the piano, got up hesitantly, 
and then made a wild dash for the outside door. 
Fortunately, it was a little hard to open, and 
Edna got there before he could completely 
escape. It was during the tantrum that fol- 
lowed, when both doors had to be locked, and 
Andrew ran around the room like a wild thing, 
that Alvin sighed loudly: “I wish I was back 
up in heaven.” 

Edna felt with him that only divine interven- 
tion could get them out of the situation in 
which they all found themselves. Andrew was 
not the only one who felt trapped. 

But even “bad days” come to an end, and 
the parents began arriving for the children. 
Andrew ran with a little cry of delight to his 
mother, and from the safety of the maternal 
skirts, even smiled a good-bye at his teacher. 

When Peter’s father came for him, Peter ran 
around in circles, finally dashing out the door, 
and up the stairs, grinning at his irritated parent 
from the top step. Edna called: “Come on, 
Peter,’ and he came running down the steps 
again, not giving too much evidence that he 
had obeyed, but obeying all the same. 

Dr. Treadwell sighed and shook his head: 
“I’m glad somebody can do something with 
him.” 

Theodore had to be put across the street by 
the school so that his mother could meet him 
at the next corner. When all of the children 
had left, Edna took him by the hand and saw 
him safely across. He detained her a minute 
to explain why he wanted to walk on a par- 


ticular side of the street. There was a “Jew 
(Continued on Page 382) 
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Training For Medicine and Dentistry 


An Opportunity and a Challenge 


@ By JOHN J. MULLOWNEY 


needs. In the great State of Mississippi 

there are over one million Negroes and 
there are in that State only 29 Negro dentists or 
approximately one dentist to every 35,000 of 
the Negro population. In the same State there 
are only 71 Negro physicians or approximately 
one Negro physician to every 14,000 of the 
Negro population. When we consider that in 
some of the larger cities there are scarcely one 
thousand patients to each dentist and hardly 
800 patients to each physician, we realize that 
the condition in Mississippi is extreme. But 
there are several other States in which conditions 
are almost as serious. For instance, in the State 
of Georgia which also has a Negro population of 
over a million, there are only 59 Negro dentists 
or approximately one Negro dentist to every 
18,000 of the Negro population. There are 193 
Negro physicians or approximately one Negro 
physician to every 5,500 of the Negro popula- 
tion. Again in the State of Alabama with a 
population of almost one million, there are only 
45 dentists or approximately one dentist to every 


| ET me call attention to a few extreme 


One Negro dentist to 35,000 Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi! A revealing article on the training 
and opportunities for Negro doctors and dent- 
ists by one who speaks with authority. 


20,000 of the Negro population. Alabama has 
116 Negro physicians or approximately one 
physician to every 8,000 of the Negro popula- 
tion. To take one more example, the State ol 
Louisiana with a Negro population of 775,326, 
has only 45 Negro dentists or approximately one 
Negro dentist to every 17,000 of the Negro pop- 
ulation, and in this State there are only 107 
Negro physicians or one physician to every 7,000 
of the Negro population. 

Not to burden our readers with more statis- 
tics, here surely is sufficient proof that the Negro 
youth of America is faced with a wonderful op- 
portunity for service which really amoupts to a 
challenge. 

There may be some professions and many 
positions and a few industries from which the 
Negro youth are excluded, but this cannot in 
truth be said of medicine or of dentistry. The 
need in these four States particularly is terrific 
and yet compara- 


| tively few Negro 

youth are seeking 
training for dentis- 
try, and what is 
still more discour- 
aging, the few who 
are willing to disci- 
pline themselves 
and take the train- 
ing for these two 
great professions, 
are apparently 
loathe to go where 
the need is great- 
est. For the truth 
is that there are 
more than suffi- 
cient Negro physi- 
cians and dentists 
in most of the 
great centers of 
population such as 
Harlem, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and yet 
only one Negro 


Dental Operatory, Meharry Medical College 
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35,000 of the Negro population in the great 
State of Mississippi. Just so long as such needs 
exist no Negro youth can justly claim lack of 
opportunity. 
TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSIONS 

The Negro youth, of course, should get the 
same training as the white youth for he must 
pass the same State and National Boards of Ex- 
aminers. He needs the same training to enter 
these professions, for diseases draw no color- 
lines. He must give evidence of having com- 
pleted a minimum of two years in a “Class One” 
literary college or the equivalent, before he can 
gain admission to a “Class A” medical school. 
Briefly, he must have had 12 semester hours of 
College Chemistry, 8 semester hours of College 
Physics, 8 semester hours of College Biology, 8 
semester hours of College English, 8 semester 
hours of College Mathematics, and at least 8 
semester hours of a Foreign Language. If he 
desires to train for the profession of dentistry, 
he should have one semester of technical draw- 
ing and of manual training or woodcarving. If 
he wishes to enter the profession of medicine he 
should also have in addition to the above 
minimum requirements at least one year of 
Latin. The requirements for entering medical or 
dental schools are certainly not excessive and are 
not more strenuous than the requirements for 
entering any other profession. About ninety per 
cent of the stud- 
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require good health and a well-balanced mind, 
but surely no sound and healthy young man or 
young woman need hesitate if he has the educa- 
tional foundation. Practically all of Meharry’s 
graduates in medicine take a fifth year or an in- 
ternship-year in a good hospital, and about half 
of our dental graduates, in recent years have 
accepted dental internships or fellowships. 


WHERE TO PREPARE 

Of the 70 odd recognized medical schools in 
the United States and of the 30 odd recognized 
dental schools in the United States, two special- 
ize in the training of Negro youth. These two 
schools are the Medical and Dental Departments 
of Howard University in Washington, D. C., 
and the Medical and Dental Departments of 
Meharry Medical College located in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Considerably over one-half the Negro 
medical and the Negro dental students are found 
in these two institutions. A few Negro students 
are found in some of the northern and eastern 
medical and dental schools and a mere handful 
are training in a few of the western schools. But 
unquestionably the burden for the training of 
professional men for the Negro group falls upon 
Howard University and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. Statistics issued by the Dental Educational 
Council of America for 1934-1935 show that 
there were only 63 Negro students studying den- 
tistry in all the 39 recognized dental schools in 


ents entering Me- 
harry have had 
four years of col- 
lege training and 
are holders of col- 
legiate degrees. 
Having completed 
the pre-profession- 
al requirements the 
student must spend 
four years of not 
less than eight 
months in a medi- 
cal school, working 
in laboratories and 
in clinics and out- 
patient services. In 
his last year he 
must be ready to 
serve very much as 
a busy practitioner 
of medicine, an- 
swering calls in the 
homes of the sick. 
Training for the 


professions of med- 
icine and dentistry 


John 7. Mullowney, M. D., President, Meharry Medical College 
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America ; 26 of these were studying at Howard 
University, College of Dentistry and 22 were in 
training at the Dental Department of Meharry 
Medical College, in Nashville, Tennessee. This 
seems to prove that when the Negro youth seeks 
a place to train for the profession of dentistry, 
and the same is equally true of those seeking a 
place to study medicine, the majority choose to 
go to these two institutions. There are several 
factors responsible for such a choice, probably 
the more important are: First, tuition is lower 
than in most of the other dental schools—the 
tuition at Meharry is only $200 per year, at 
University of Pennsylvania it is $700. Second, 
there is easier access to clinical material. Third, 
a large percentage of the faculty in these two 
institutions are of the Negro race. Fourth, most 
patients available are Negroes. Fifth, living ex- 
penses are probably lower in Nashville and per- 
haps in Washington than in most of the north- 
ern, eastern and western cities. Sixth, most ol 
the students that come to Meharry Medical Col- 
lege come from the southern States, therefore, 
traveling expenses are taken into consideration 
in making a decision as to where to study for 
their professions. Seventh, the classes at these two 
schools are small, which may assure more in- 
dividual attention. Eighth, the warmer climate 
is perhaps a factor. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 


Fortunately for Negro youth both the Wash- 
ington institution and the Nashville College have 
recently built new buildings. A new medical 
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refrigeration of hospital and its various services 
The Washington institution is affiliated with th: 
great Freedmen’s Hospital, which is under sep 
arate management. At Meharry Medical Col- 
lege the hospital is an integral part of the college 
There are certain advantages and disadvantages 
in having the hospital separate from the manage- 
ment of the medical school. Each system has its 
own advocates. 

One thing is self-evident, namely, that con- 
siderable time is saved when the facilities for 
teaching students are concentrated under one 
roof, over the system of having certain labor- 
atories in separate buildings and where students 
must go varying distances for their hospital serv- 
ices. And there is greater convenience wherever, 
as at Meharry, the Dental Department is in the 
same building with the hospital, which is used 
to train medical students. Such an arrangement 
enables the dental students, as well as the medi- 
cal students, to receive instruction concerning 
certain systemic diseases, which are of vital im- 
portance to the modernly trained dentist. 

The director of the Dental Operatory of 
Meharry is a member of the college hospital 
staff, thus there is close cooperation between the 
medical and dental faculties. Also, from the 
administrative angle, this prox:mity of the two 
departments tends to greater economy, for many 
of the same teachers, laboratories and much of 
the equipment can be used to teach medical and 
dental students their Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Bacteriology and other fundamental 
sciences. 


building was built on the 
Howard University campus 
about nine years ago, and 
in 1931 Meharry Medical 
College opened its splendid 
modernly equipped build- 
ing or plant. Meharry’s 
plant is unique in that all 
the laboratories, hospital 
services, dental clinics, lec- 
ture rooms, in fact all the 
facilities needed for the 
training of medical, den- 
tal, pharmaceutical stud- 
ents, dental hygienists, and 
nurses have been put under 
one roof, with the excep- 
tion of the Nurses’ Home 
and the power house. In 
the latter building is placed 
facilities for the hospital- 
laundry, facilities for hous- 


ing experimental animals 
and the equipment for the 
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Even more important than economy of time 
is the matter of equipment. Negro youth are 
most fortunate in being the beneficiaries at 
Howard University of large federal appropria- 
tions both for buildings and for maintenance. 
While in the Nashville institution they are the 
beneficiaries of the great philanthropic boards 
which have given so generously to education. The 
General Education Board (Rockefeller) appro- 
priated one million and a half; the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund a quarter of a million; Mr. George 
Eastman two hundred thousand dollars; Mr. 
Edward Harkness fifty thousand dollars; the 
city of Nashville thirty-five thousand and the 
alumni of the college and their friends about 
eighteen thousand dollars to supply Negro 
youth with a magnificent, over-two-million-dol- 
lar, modernly equipped plant. Mr. George East- 
man’s gilt was specifically designated for build- 
ing and equipping the Dental Department, and 
the equipment in the Dental Department, as in 
all Departments, is the very best that money can 
buy. Our purpose was and is to supply Negro 
youth with a modern hospital, medical and 
dental plant where every necessity for the in- 
struction of youth in medicine and _ allied 
sciences are supplied, but where there is a mini- 
mum of waste, luxuries, or extravangances. The 
architects and builders have carried out these 
instructions wonderfully well. There are, of 
course, many medical schools and _ hospitals 
much larger and more elaborate than Meharry 
Medical College, but many competent visitors 
and inspectors who have examined Meharry’s 
new plant have borne voluntary testimony to 
the fact that every essential for training young 
men and women is supplied in Meharry’s over- 
two-million-dollar-medical-plant and hospital. 
To give just one example of the cost of equip- 
ping such an institution: Take the X-Ray De- 
partment or that Department whose responsibil- 
ity it is to give the students modern training in 
Roentgenology. The equipment for this Depart- 
ment alone cost approximately $36,000. Fortun- 
ately, also, for Negro youth the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Rockefeller Foundation have 
been most generous in their appropriations for 
maintenance of this modern medical plant, in- 
cluding a hospital of approximately 154 beds. 
In passing we want to give credit where credit 
is due and to say that without this magnificent 
annual benevolence on the part of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler, Meharry Medical College and its hospital 
could not keep its doors open for more than two 
or three months of the year. 


RESULTS COUNT 


Philanthropic persons and those who assist 
in education have a right to ask of any institu- 
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tion what are the fruits of your labors, or how 
does the work of your graduates compare with 
the work of the graduates of similar institu- 
tions ? One, of course, cannot adequately answer 
such a question in a brief article like this. How- 
ever, speaking for Meharry only, most of whose 
graduates the writer has met and talked to and 
has scen in their offices and daily work, he 
thinks it can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that considering certain limitations in the 
past such as lack of adequate high schools and 
colleges during many years, the lack of contact 
with many of the outstanding leaders in the pro- 
fessions which certainly still exists in many sec- 
tions, the lack of proper and adequate hospital- 
ization for some types of Negro patients which 
certainly still exists in many sections, considering 
these limitations and others, the services rendered 
by most of the graduates of Meharry Medical 
College certainly justify the expenditure of the 
money that has been spent on her through the 
sixty odd years of her existence. From the small 
and humble beginning of 5 students and 2 teach- 
ers she has developed into the largest strictly 
professional school for the training of Negroes 
in the world. Instead of having only 5 students 
she now has 5 Departments, Medical, Dental, 
Pharmacy, (although very few students are 
seeking training in pharmacy), Nurse Training, 
and a beginning of a Department for the train- 
ing of dental hygienists. She has graduated anJ 
sent out into the profession over half the Negro 
physicians in America. Over four thousand men 
and women have finished her courses. Meharry’s 
graduates are for the most part found in the 
southern states, but an occasional graduate has 
gone to Africa, Liberia, South and Central 
America and to the Islands of the Seas, particu- 
larly to the West Indies. 

But the question is sometimes raised, is the 
younger generation with the greatly improved 
facilities and equipment that they now enjoy, 
giving as good an account of themselves as did 
the older generation? It is too early to answer 
that question. We must give these young people 
a chance, at least ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
before we compare the lifework of this younger 
generation with the lifework of the older gener- 
ation. But perhaps, there is a yardstick by which 
we can measure, at least scholastically, the pro- 
gress made by the more recent graduates. This 
is by no means an infallible test. Reference is 
made here to the results of Meharry’s graduates 
before the various State Board examiners. For 
instance, in 1921 the percentage of failures of 
Meharry’s graduates was over 40 per cent in one 
Department, at least, it went as high as 46 per 
cent failures. That is out of every one hundred 
graduates who sat in examinations for a license 
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92 98 88 93 92 83 91 

88 91 75 93 91 81 86 
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N. B.—Mr. Claytor made highest grade in physiology of all candidates and tied for fourth place in honors. 
PART II 
Public 

Medicine Ob. & Gyn Health Ped. Surg. Averace 
a 88 92 90 90 94 90.80 
Younge, F. &. Je. ........ 85 86 90 93 94 89.6 

Le ea 80 87 85 90 88 86 
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N. B.—Dr. Quigless tied for highest grade in Surgery and stood first in honors of all contestants. 


to practice his profession, 46 failed and the col- 
lege was threatened with closure by the Asso- 
ciation of American Dental Colleges and by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges and 
other standardizing boards. The percentage of 
failures last year was approximately 7 per cent 
before the various State Board Examiners. But 
there is a better yardstick than results before 
the various State Board Examiners. We refer to 
the National Board of Medical Examiners. Ap- 
plicants coming before this board are not known 
personally to the examiners, in fact are not even 
seen (except in Part III) by the examiners at 
headquarters, the applicant is known only by 
number. Only recently the results of Part I and 
Part II of these great National Board Examiners 
have been published. These examinations were 
held last July, they included students from near- 
ly every State and from the Provinces of 
Canada. Over 500 applicants took Part I, ap- 
proximately 240 applicants took Part II. Above 
is a tabulation of the results of Meharry’s parti- 


Dr. Younge made highest grade in Pediatrics of all contestants. 
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cipants in these examinations: 

These tabulations prove that a Negro youth, 
having the proper pre-dental or pre-medical 
training, who applies himself diligently and who 
uses all of the facilities available at Meharry 
Medical College can give a good account of 
himself. 


A CHALLENGE TO NEGRO YOUTH 


There are literally scores of small towns, not 
only in the Southland but also in the North with- 
out a Negro dentist or a Negro physician. The 
facilities for training at Meharry Medical Col- 
lege are equal to the facilities available to most 
white youth, yet eighty per cent of the equip- 
ment for the training of dental students at Me- 
harry stands idle because Negro youth have not 
availed themselves or have been unwilling to 
undergo the four years of training required for 
entering the dental profession. The need is ter- 
rific. The opportunity unlimited. The challenge 
cannot be shirked. 


By KATHLEEN SUTTON 


Ov wild wings beating a tempestuous sky, 
His fancy soared and plunged. No dark abyss 
Did he escape, yet frenzied to deny 
Its shame, he sought dawn’s vaulted precipice. 


His eyes like twin ghosts of a turbulent mind, 

With cloud and wind he traced the sharpened air; 
Yet missing the approval of his kind, 

He reeled, to fall once more into despair. 


Who knew the word to bring this heart release? 
What language could he recognize his own 
Who, needing all the world, could find no peace 


Within it, always scorned, always alone? 
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Social Changes in the N egro Population 


Of Philadelphia Since 1908» » » 


® By GEORGE E. SIMPSON 


URING the past twenty-five years the 
D Negro population of Philadelphia has 

increased almost 185 per cent. In 1908 
there were 81,000 colored people in the city. By 
1932 the number had grown to an estimated 
233,000. Philadelphia now has the third largest 
Negro population in the United States. 

While a part of this rapid growth in the Phila- 
delphia Negro population is due to an annual 
excess of births over deaths it is mainly the re- 
sult of the migration from the South which be- 
gan about 1915. Negroes were drawn away 
from agriculture by the economic opportunities 
created by a decrease in European immigration. 
Since most of the great industrial centers are 
located in the North hundreds of thousands of 
southern Negroes gravitated northward. 

Most of these colored migrants settled first in 
the oldest Negro area of the city, the section 
bounded by Cypress Street, Pierce Street, 
Seventh Street and Seventeenth Street (The 
Seventh, Thirteenth, and Thirty-sixth wards). 
Negroes have been living in certain parts of this 
area since 1790. Housing conditions are worse 
here than in almost any other place in the city. 
Negroes escape from these streets just as soon 
as their economic position will permit. In this 
they seem to have been more successful than 
have Negroes in similar circumstances in some 
of the other large American cities. A recent re- 
search project shows that the Negro population 
of North Philadelphia increased 100 per cent 
between 1920 and 1930 (mainly in the Four- 
teenth, Twentieth, Thirty-second, Forty-seventh, 
Twenty-ninth and Twenty-eighth wards). The 
same study points out that 30,000 Negroes now 
live in West Philadelphia north of Market Street 
(The Twenty-fourth, Thirty-fourth, and Forty- 
fourth wards). This is an increase of 160 per 
cent since 1920. Unlike most cities where Negro 
residential expansion occurs chiefly or only on 
the fringes of one Negro section there are in 
Philadelphia at least three distinct transitional 
zones where the population is shifting from white 
to colored. 

Pennsylvania Negroes were not extensively 
employed in factories until after 1915, but by 
1920 more Negroes in this state were employed 
in the manufacturing and mechanical industries 
than in domestic and personal service. Philadel- 


What has become of the migrants? A profes- 
sor of Sociology outlines the social changes in 
the Negro population in Philadelphia twenty 
—_ after the influx of thousands of Negroes 
rom the South. 


phia Negroes have had fewer opportunities pro- 
portionately to go into industry than have Ne- 
groes in other parts of the state. In 1927 the 
majority of Philadelphia Negroes were still en- 
gaged in domestic and personal service. Unem- 
ployment reports for Philadelphia when the de- 
pression was most acute showed that the Negro 
suffered from lack of work more than workers 
in general. The Employment Section of the In- 
dustrial Research Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania estimated that in May, 1932 
56.0 per cent of all colored employables in Phila- 
delphia were wholly unemployed, that 21.5 per 
cent of all colored employables were employed 
on a part-time basis, and that only 22.5 per cent 
of all Negro employables were employed at full- 
time work. The respective figures for the city 
as a whole were given as 39.8 per cent, 21.2 per 
cent, and 39.0 per cent. 

The number of Negro businesses in Philadel- 
phia has increased rapidly. There were 66 Ne- 
gro business enterprises in the city in 1838, 380 
in 1910, 450 in 1915, 1,575 in 1925, and 1,272 
in 1930. Most of these businesses are small 
establishments (grocery stores, beauty shops, res- 
taurants, etc.) operated by the owner or the 
owner plus one, two, or three employees. Ne- 
groes have lost out in certain types of business 
during the past fifteen years. At one time all the 
outstanding caterers of Philadelphia were Ne- 
groes, while today there are not more than two 
or three prosperous Negro caterers. The largest 
downtown barber shops were at one time owned 
and operated by Negroes. Now there is not a 
single important downtown Negro barber shop. 

According to statistics made available by Mr. 
Wayne Hopkins of the Armstrong Association 
the number of Negroes in certain professional 
classes has increased more rapidly since 1910 
than the Negro population of Philadelphia has 
increased.* 


*The 1910 and 1930 figures for these groups are: 
medical doctors, 42 and 142; dentists, 3 and 35; law- 
yers, 13 and 32; public school teachers, 56 and 300; 
druggists, 3 and 35; real estate dealers, 20 and 70. 
Mr. Hopkins also supplied the following figures for cer- 
tain occupations and professions for 1930 only: ministers 
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Negro social work organizations fill import- 
ant needs in the life of Philadelphia’s colored 
population. The Armstrong Association, now 
affiliated with the National Urban League, was 
the first agency in the field. It started a program 
in 1907 that was concerned mainly with increas- 
ing economic opportunities and vocational train- 
ing for Negroes. The migration from the South 
created new problems and forced this organiza- 
tion to branch out in its work. At the present 
time the Association has three departments: In- 
dustrial work, Research, and Neighborhood. 

There are a number of colored visitors em- 
ployed by the Philadelphia County Relief Board 
to investigate applications for direct relief. Sev- 
eral Negro investigators are on the staff in charge 
of administering old age pensions. 

The Bureau of Colored Children, a child plac- 
ing agency, was organized in 1927. While it does 
not handle all of the Negro child placing cases 
for Philadelphia there are some 800 children 
under the care of the Bureau. Since 1925 there 
has been a colored worker on the staff of the 
Mothers’ Pension Fund. 

Two settlement houses in Philadelphia used 
by Negroes have colored staffs. One of these, 
Benezet House Association, is seventy years old 
but it did not have a colored head worker until 
1928. This house was closed in June, 1934. A 
survey is being made to decide what should be 
done with the property and the endowment. 
Changes in the neighborhood had made it im- 
possible for the House to carry out the program 
for which it was established. The other, Whar- 
ton Memorial Settlement, was not established 
until 1931. There are, of course, other settlement 
houses where many or most of the clients are 
colored. One particularly interesting situation 
has developed at the Western Community House 
at Sixteenth and South Streets. Most of the 
clients here are colored. About 90 per cent of 
the white clients are the children of Jewish mer- 
chants in the neighborhood whose trade is 95 
per cent colored. All activities at this house pro- 
ceed along bi-racial lines. 

The Y.M.C.A. constructed a modern building 
for Negroes in 1913. A Negro physician was 
elected to the City Y.M.C.A. Board in 1932. A 
modern building was provided for the colored 
Y.W.C.A. in 1925. Recently two Negroes have 
been elected to the City Y.W.C.A. Board. Both 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have buildings 
in Germantown. Belmont Center, the West 
Philadelphia branch of the colored Y.W.C.A., 
was established about ten years ago. 


(those licensed to preach), 382; social workers, 110; 
undertakers, 89 ; postal employees, 990 ; policemen, 219 , 
clerical workers, 2,000-2,500; and political appointees, 
400. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN NEGRO POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


There are twelve colored Boy Scout troops \n 
Philadelphia. Scout activities among Negri s 
were growing rapidly until 1928, when diffic..’. 
ties arose over whether or not Negro scouts we 
to go to a certain summer camp. Negro scou's 
were permitted to go to Camp Biddle, but not 
to Treasure Island. Several troops gave up their 
charters because of this policy on the part of the 
Scout organization. The writer has been toi | 
that if this incident had not occurred there prol)- 
ably would have been twenty Negro troops in 
Philadelphia now. 

The Wissihickon Boys Club was started in 
Germantown in 1905, and has grown steadil\ 
since that time. All of the workers are colored. 
This club has been operating Camp Emlen dur- 
ing summer vacations for about twelve years. 

There are twelve all-Negro elementary schoois 
in Philadelphia. According to high public school 
officials these are not segregated schools. They 
merely happen to be in sections that are wholly 
colored. However, a white child living in a 
Negro section is sent out of his district to a 
white school, and in some cases Negro children 
have been shifted to Negro schools. ‘There are 
some schools which both Negro and white chil- 
dren attend, and there is no segregation in the 
High Schools. Separate Negro schools were 
authorized in 1908, ostensibly because a delega- 
tion headed by a Negro minister came to the 
school board asking for separate schools in order 
that Negro teachers might have jobs. The school 
board was delighted to have this suggestion and 
to act upon it. Between 1908 and 1911 three 
Negro schools were established. The other nine 
were set up between 1911 and 1928. At present 
some efforts are being made to create separate 
Negro Junior High Schools, but there is also 
agitation to place Negro teachers in Junior High 
Schools regardless of the racial composition of 
the student body or the faculty. The Annual 
Reports of the Board of Public Education show 
an increase of 129 per cent in the number ol 
Negro children in Philadelphia between the ages 
of 6 and 16 in 1932 as compared with 1918. 

The church is of much importance to Ne- 
groes, fulfilling as it does many social as well 
as religious functions. According to the Federal! 
Census of Religious Bodies in 1950 there were 
241 Negro churches in Philadelphia. Mays and 
Nicholson, authors of a recent Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research study on the Negro 
church are of the opinion that the Federal Cen- 
sus figures are too conservative in most cities. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the adult Negro 
population (13 years and over) of Philadelphi« 
were church members in 1930. The average 
number of adult members per church was 425. 
Philadelphia Negroes are over-churched if the 
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criterion of 500 adult members per church, em- 
ployed by Mays and Nicholson, is adopted. How- 
ever, Philadelphia with an excess of 36 churches 
is less over-churched than any of the other eleven 
northern and southern cities cited by these 
authors. The average expenditure per Negro 
church in Philadelphia has been estimated at 
$5,214.75. This average is twice as high as the 
average expenditure for 112 Negro churches in 
Cincinnati. 

The Philadelphia Tribune, a Negro weekly, 
was founded in 1884. Prior to 1913 the paper 
had a circulation of less than five thousand. 
Circulation increased with the growth of Phila- 
delphia’s Negro population until by 1952 it was 
18,000 (12,000 in Philadelphia). The Phila- 
delphia Independent, a weekly started in 19531, 
claimed to have a circulation of 10,000 in 1933. 
Other Negro papers with a fpllowing in Phila- 
delphia include the Baltimore Afro-American, 
the Pittsburgh Courier, the hansas City Call 
and the Chicago Defender. 

We have already pointed out that there are 
about 400 Negro political appointees in Phila- 
delphia. Few of the jobs held by Negroes are 
really important ones. There is only one Negro 
ward leader in the city. The influx of Negroes 
from the South at a time when immigration 
from Europe was cut off was a godsend to ma- 
chine politicians. Here were large numbers of 
people who were unaccustomed to city life, to 
voting, and to receiving personal favors from 
political bosses. It did not require much time 
for the Republican machine to get control of 
most of the Negro voters, especially those who 
settled in crowded South Philadelphia. Now that 
Negroes are moving out of this section and 
spreading all over the city it will be more diffi- 


Ay D lastly, Balthazar of the swarthy face 
Stepped forward to present his offering, 
The tragic symbol of a shadowed race, 

An ivory jar, for Christ the new-born hing, 
With prized secretion of the tropic palm, 
A precious ointment used as healing balm 


He laid his ominous gift upon the straw, 
Glimpsed Mary’s clouded eyes, and bent 
his head 


In lowly reverence, then rose and saw 
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Ethiopian Wise Man 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


For sores, as bitter myrrh to lave the dead. 
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cult for the Organization to manipulate them. 
Judging by the recent election it looks as if the 
Republican strangle-hold on Philadelphia Ne- 
groes has been broken. The political future of 
Philadelphia Negroes is unpredictable, but 
united Negro action might enable the colored 
people to hold the balance of power by a stra- 
tegic shifting of votes from one party to the 
other. At the present time it seems doubtful if 
Negro solidarity could ever be achieved, so great 
are the political, social, and factional cleavages 
within the colored population, 

This account of social changes among Negroes 
in Philadelphia since 1908 is far from being 
complete, but perhaps it will at least serve to call 
attention to the fact that some changes have 
occurred. One might expect that there would 
be some relation between the kind of Negro ma- 
terial published in the white press of Phila- 
delphia and the changes that have occurred in 
the economic, educational, religious, and sociai 
life of Philadelphia Negroes. But when we mack 
an analysis of the Philadelphia press we found 
that, according to our samples taken at inter- 
vals between 1908 and 1932 from the Philadel- 
phia Record, the Public Ledger, the Evening 
Bulletin, and the Philadelphia Inquirer, only 
24.8 per cent of the Negro column inches had 
to do with aft, science, social work, religion, 
economic interests, political affairs, education, 
health, and fraternal organizations. Half of the 
Negro space was crime news, the other one- 
fourth dealt with accidents, suicide, divorce, civil 
suits, sports, jokes, comic strips, and fiction. One 
concludes that the white newspaper reader in 
Philadelphia probably does not suspect that any- 
thing very important has happened to Phila- 
delphia’s Negro population since 1908. 


The sleeping Jesus smile, oblivious to all 
The treasured tokens of the great and wise. 
Balthazar turned and left the door; the skies 
Had lost their stars; the snow began to fall; 
A chill north wind nudged at his tight-drawn 
cloak ; 
He swung into his camel's saddle-seat, 
Swearing escape from Rome’s imperial yoke ; 
Then, from the narrow winding cobbled street, 
Holding light reins within his dusky hands, 
Bent his lone way toward Abyssinian lands. 
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The A. F. of L., The Negro and the 


Seamen’s Strike 


« « « 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


workers in the American labor movement 
can learn much from observing develop- 
ments in the New York sector of the East Coast 
ship strike. Recollections of San Francisco’s tre- 
mendous general strike of 1934 have given the 
ship strike of 1936 front-page news value, since 
it originated in the same city, and even the most 
sketchy readers of the daily press know that nine 
thousand striking seamen on New York’s docks 
have tied up approximately one hundred ships, 
although ship owners claim that hundreds of 
other ships have sailed without undue delay. 
Readers also know that the strike is a “rank- 
and-file” affair, opposed by the International 
Seamen’s Union, of which the strikers are mem- 
bers. But for the fact that I.S.U. officials have 
outlawed the strike and have aided the ship 
owners by supplying strikebreakers with union 
cards, there is strong probability that by now the 
strike would have ended and owners would have 
made some agreement with their picketing crews. 

The daily press has likewise played up the 
fact that the ranking I.S.U. official in New York, 
and therefore leader of his union’s strikebreak- 
ing activities, is a Negro—Vice-President David 
E. Grange, who is also president of the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, a component unit 
of the Seamen’s International. What is scarcely 
mentioned in the newspaper columns, however, 
is the fact that thousands of Negroes are mem- 
bers of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, that 
over two thousand members are in the New York 
district, and that about twelve hundred of these 
are on strike with their fellow I.S.U. members 
of other races. While Grange has reached the 
headlines, no mention is made by the daily press 
of Ferdinand Smith, Negro member of the Strike 
Strategy Committee, or of Oliver Boutte, active 
with the strikers’ food committee. 

When the strike reached New York on October 
31st, it was scarcely expected that Grange, as a 
Negro official of an international union, would 
receive such headline prominence. Probably 
Grange himself would have avoided it if he 
could have foreseen it, for he can hardly be 
pleased with the revelations that have been made 
regarding his career as president of his union. 
David E. Grange has dominated the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union for close to fifteen 


P rreriers in the of a fair deal for Negro 


The A. F. of L. engaged in strike-breaking? 
The seamen's strike on the New York waterfront 
is rapidly reaching a crisis. What are the points 
of conflict? The Secretary of the Workers’ 
Bureau of the Urban League tells us. 


years, since the post-war days when the unio. 
struggled along with less than a thousand mem- 
bers. The N.R.A. in 1934 proved fairy god 
mother to this, as to all other unions, and mem- 
bership climbed rapidly to its present enrollment 
of about 13,000 members. 

The growth of his union propelled Grange 
overnight from an inconspicuous place in the 
lower ranks of the labor movement into the 
third vice-presidency of an international, and he 
meanwhile lost no time in consolidating con- 
trol of his own union. His genius for politic- 
al leadership is shown by the facility with 
which passage of an amendment was maneu- 
vered in January, 1935, giving to the president 
powers which Professor Paul F. Brissenden of 
Columbia University described to the New York 
World Telegram as unique in his own experience 
as a labor expert. Under the amendment’s pro- 
vision, Grange practically holds office for life. It 
provides that he “. . . shall hold office until two- 
thirds of the entire membership decide by refer- 
endum vote that his services are no longer re- 
quired. . When one considers that the 
union’s members work on ships sailing the seven 
seas, and that a two-thirds majority probably 
will never be available for a referendum, one 
can easily understand that the amendment in 
effect turns the union over to its president in 
perpetuity. 

Far more important, for the purpose of this 
article, than this assumption of dictatorial au- 
thority, is the question of how that authority has 
been used. That question is being rather fully 
answered in the public discussion and court suits 
now going forward in connection with the New 
York strike. A suit, for instance, is pending in 
the Supreme Court of New York to force Grange 
and other union officials to make an accounting 
of the union’s funds. Affidavits in that case al- 
lege that he misused $143,000 from the union’s 
treasury, and that he accepted personal subsidies 
from several ship companies amounting to $225 
a month for keeping the union “safe” for ship 
owners. 
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Negro union members, who suffer equally, of 
course, with whites under maladministration 
press forward with additional and _ special 
rrievances. They charge that Grange, as an 
international official, has not only done noth- 
ing to decrease racial discrimination within the 
union and on ship’s jobs, but that he has even 
abetted such discrimination. Under the Grange 
jurisdiction, it is charged, Negro and white sea- 
men have met in separate halls, to the detriment 
of interracial solidarity. Negro sailors, firemen 
and quartermasters, of whom there are a few in 
the I.S.U., find no help from their international 
vice-president when ships refuse to employ them 
or jim crow them on the least desirable vessels. 
As a Negro, they say, Grange has been worse 
than useless in the fight to abolish race lines 
within the union, 

Other and deeper sources of dissatisfaction 
feed the fires of discontent that led to the ship 
strike last month. It is not within the province 
of this article to discuss the full scope of this dis- 
satisfaction. Wages are an item. Striking sea- 
men demand a raise of $5.00 a month to meet 
the wage of $67.50 now being paid members of 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific for an eight- 
hour day. They want control of the hiring halls 
so as to wipe out alleged anti-union bias in em- 
ployment of seamen. This point is of import- 
ance to Negro seamen, since it offers them their 
only chance to eliminate racial discrimination in 
job assignments on ships. Stewards, of whom 
large numbers are Negroes, complain that they 
often work from fifteen to twenty hours a day. 
They speak bitterly of the “glory hole” on “stink 
pot” vessels, dark and noisome quarters for sea- 
men. They criticize the food as unfit for even 
the ships’ rats and denounce other conditions of 
work as frequently beyond human toleration. 

Ship owners, naturally, deny these charges. 
The president of the American Range Lines, for 
instance, brought a statement into a Federal 
Court in Philadelphia to show that seamen on 
his line “are fed like prima donnas,” to quote a 
United Press dispatch. Apples, oranges, grape- 
fruit for breakfast ; beef, liver, pork and ham for 
lunch; vegetables including corn, beets, celery 
and beans; with additional items of cream, 
pickles, cheese and lettuce salad were listed in 
this description of an idyllic sailor’s existence. 
Furthermore, the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, speaking for the ship owners, de- 
clares that the seamen, through their union, have 
signed a contract that does not expire until De- 
cember, 1937, and that no concessions will be 
made to their men while this contract holds 
good. 

On their side, the strikers reject the contract 
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as legally invalid, since it was refused by a vote 
of six to one when the union officials offered it 
for approval last January. This left the union 
officials in the questionable position of putting 
their signatures, on behalf of the union, to a 
contract which the union itself had rejected. 
Several eminent labor authorities agree with the 
strikers that this action was illegal and the con- 
tract not binding, and have been so quoted in 
the New York press. 

Under these circumstances it was to be ex- 
pected that the ship owners would continue to 
insist upon dealing with the seamen through 
their union officials, and that these union offi- 
cials would oppose any strike. This is what did 
actually happen, and throughout the month of 
November a strike which began as a sympathetic 
gesture of support for the strikers of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific developed into a two-sided 
battle on the New York seamen’s own behalf— 
against the ship owners on the one hand, and 
against I.S.U. officialdom on the other. -A “rank- 
and-file” meeting elected leadership in the form 
of a Strike Strategy Committee, and an appeal 
was made to the New York public for contribu- 
tions to support the strike. 

The committee declares that it constitutes the 
real leadership and has the following of the 
majority of the members of the union. Joseph 
Curran, committee chairman, describes how 
Grange reluctantly called a meeting of the union 
to take a strike vote, and how, when he realized 
that the meeting would vote to go on strike, he 
abruptly declared the meeting adjourned and 
left the platform. Curran then ascended to the 
platform and declared that the meeting was still 
in session since there had been no vote for ad- 
journment. He was elected chairman pro tem, 
and an overwhelming vote in favor of the strike 
was cast by the meeting. 

This action the I.S.U. officials denounced as 
a “Communist uprising.” They disowned the 
strike as “outlaw” and undertook to supply 
strikebreaking “‘union” crews to the ships. They 
called for support from the A. F. of L., then in 
session at Tampa, Fla. William Green, A. F. 
of L. president, answered the call by suspending 
ordinary routine and rushing to the convention’s 
attention a resolution endorsing the I.S.U. offi- 
cials and proclaiming the strike an outlaw affair. 
The resolution was steamrollered through, Green 
denying the floor to several delegates who were 
on their feet clamoring for recognition and dis- 
cussion of the resolution. The New York Post 


correspondent described the action : 


“Green called for ‘discussion,’ and then without 
pausing put the resolution to a viva voce vote. 
While the vote was being taken, George Woolf, 
representing the Alaska Cannery Workers’ Union, 
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was on his feet. He was ignored, and the motion 
was declared passed. . . .” 
During all of this time the Negroes of New 


York watched developments with growing puz- 
zlement. Here was the American Federation of 
Labor, which has constantly preached the sin of 
strikebreaking, actively encouraging strikebreak- 
ing on a grand scale. Here were union officials, 
who have publicly deplored the alleged readiness 
of Negroes to scab, going up into Harlem to re- 
cruit scabs, furnishing them with union cards, 
and escorting them under guard into ship own- 
ers’ offices. Here also, it was whispered, were 
police officers of New York City, going out to 
help the recruiting of strikebreakers, working, 
assumedly, in cooperation with both the ship 
owners and the union officials. Harlem’s first 
reaction was one of cynical disgust. ‘‘A political 
mess,” the situation was termed, and the com- 
munity kept hands off. 

Gradually, however, the public’s attitude crys- 
tallized into a realization of the deeper issues 
involved. A call came to the New York Urban 
League to supply Negro able-bodied seamen as 
strikebreakers. The League refused to handle 
the order, declaring that the controversy was 
one for the men, the ship lines, and the union 
to settle among themselves by traditional meth- 
ods of negotiation, and that the League would 
not be guilty of depriving hungry men of their 
iobs. The Industrial Committee of the New 
York Urban League approved this action and 
sent a resolution embodying the refusal to both 
union factions with a reminder that the I.S.U. 
was thereby morally obligated to make an early 
end of any remaining discriminatory pyactices 
in the union unfavorable to Negro seamen. 

This action was followed by the organization 
within Harlem of a citizen’s committee that set 
a new high for liberal civic leadership in a strike 
situation. The committee’s public statement de- 
clared, “. . . attempts have been made to use 
Negroes as strikebreakers and publicity has been 
given this attempt in the daily press. The Citi- 
zens’ Committee resents this attempt further to 
brand a community of Negro workers as a fer- 
tile source of strikebreaking labor. It is unfair 
tactics such as these that have brought Negro 
labor into unwarranted disrepute, and have 
fastened upon it the unearned term of ‘Amer- 
ica’s scab workers,’ helping to widen the breach 
between workers of both races... .””. The Com- 
mittee further called upon the union to follow 
the urgings of New York’s Mayor LaGuardia to 
have a referendum of its membership to deter- 
mine the true official spokesmanship. 

Tt is an ironical comment upon the essential 
honesty of Labor’s professional leadership that 
while a Negro civic committee was taking this 


enlightened position, Labor’s highest execu ive 
body was violating parliamentary procedur: to 
rush across its convention a resolution w! ch 
effectively blocked such a referendum ;d 
strengthened official obstinacy within the IS, 
The protesting response of the strikers \. as 
prompt and bitter : 

“In denying 20,000 organized workers an oppo 
tunity to voice their protests and claims, the Ame: 
can Federation of Labor has aligned itself with ever 
reactionary force in the country, In spite of th 
convention's resolution, we are going to keep thi 
fight within the I.S8.U. and the A. F. of L.” 
Thus the most important factor of the Sea- 

men’s Strike in the New York sector has become 
not the struggle between employers and strikers 
over wages and work conditions, but the struv- 
gle between a probable majority and an en- 
trenched minority over official authority and 
leadership. It is significant that the A. F. of L. 
chiefs made no attempt to decide this question 
before passing the resolution which ruled the 
striking membership out of consideration and 
placed the approval of the convention upon the 
strikebreaking activities of the I.S.U. officials. 
The convention’s action would seem to be doubly 
unfortunate. In the first place, it gives added 
point to the contentions of critics who claim that 
labor’s hierachy is more concerned with perpetu- 
ating its own power than with increasing the 
strength of organized labor. If organized labo: 
stands for anything, it stands first of all for pro- 
tecting wages and working conditions of men 
and women on their jobs and for keeping th: 
union as a useful instrument in securing such 
protection. Concern for these objectives, it 
would seem, would have impelled the A. F. of 
L. convention at least to have heard the strikers 
side before arbitrarily tossing their case out of 
court. 

In the second place, by practicing and con- 
doning strikebreaking, even against “CCommun- 
ist uprising,” the International Seamen’s Union 
and the American Federation of Labor are both 
setting the local public, including Harlem, a 
dangerous example. If a union may strikebreak 
against its own members in order to teach them 
a lesson and obtain disciplinary results, there will 
be national opportunists on all hands to point 
out that a Negro community may also strike- 
break on a large scale for results beneficial to 
itself. 

These are dangerous dragon’s teeth that the 
I.S.U. is sowing in a community which has here- 
tofore been noteworthy for its sympathy toward 
organized labor. True statesmanship within the 
A. F. of L. would have recognized this fact long 
since and taken steps to prevent the bitter war- 
fare which is now the crop of officialdom’s 
sowing. 
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MARTYRDOM TO GLAD MUSIC: THE IRONY 
OF BLACK PATRIOTISM 


FROM HARLEM TO THE RHINE; the Story of 
New York's Colored Volunteers, by Arthur W. 
Little. Covici-Friede, New York, 1936. $3.00 


HIS record of the gallant but tragic 15th New York 
National Guard Regiment from its dubious, back- 
handed beginnings to its spectacular heroic finish as the 
369th U. S. Infantry on tne crest-line of America’s de- 
cisive participation in the World War had sooner or later 
to be written. We now have it in intimate and careful 
documentation by one of their officers, Arthur W. Little, 
captain, adjutant and major of the regiment and lates 
successor to Colonel Hayward, the war-time commander. 
The publisher's blurb tells the story in epitome when it 
says: “Recruited as fighting men under ridicule, trained 
and mustered into service under more ridicule, sent to 
France as a safe political solution for a volcanic political 
problem, loaned to the French Army as another easy so- 
lution—these black fighters lived for 191 days unde: 
heavy fire, never lost a foot of ground, and had not a 
single man captured by the Germans. Unappreciated 
and scorned when they left these shores, France learned 
to honor them. The first war medal given to an Ameri- 
can private went to one of their number, a man who 
routed twenty-four Germans single-handed. France gave 
them the Collective Citation, which allowed them to 
fly the Croix de Guerre streamers with their colors. It 
was only when they returned home that America recog- 
nized their valor; their triumphant Victory Parade up 
Fifth Avenue behind Lieutenant Jim Europe’s famous 
band was an inspiration for the entire colored race.” I 
had to read the book twice to do justice to Colonel 
Little and to discover what was wrong with the book; 
for in spite of all the honest-to-goodness human inter- 
est, thrilling heroism, homely humor, dramatic vindica- 
tion that history itself packed into this story, something 
about it all was persimmons to the palate. Finally I had 
it, or thought I had: it was not in anything that was 
said, but rather something left unsaid. And without it, 
few readers, even Negroes, will get the proper perspective 
and correct accent for the lusty but tragic Odyssey of 
these black soldiers “from Harlem to the Rhine.” For 
fair understanding of this latest chapter of the Negro’s 
military history requires that we be mindful of Peter 
Salem at Bunker Hill, of the Negro sailors with Perry in 
1812, of the 54th and 55th Massachusetts’ regiments 
under Shaw and Higginson in ‘64 and the 9th and 10th 
Cavalry at San Juan Hill. Had the author adopted this 
perspective, instead of proffering “an inspiration to the 
entire colored race” or a sentimental plea for gratitude 
and “recognition of the eligibility of colored men for 
service in positions of responsibility, trust and dignity 
hitherto denied them,” he would have aimed squarely 
and courageously at the American conscience a challenge 
and indictment of American democracy, as though it had 
been written originally in human blood and sweat and 
humbly traced over in ink. Every paragraph would then 
have quivered with the irony of black patriotism, and 


every episode, however trivial, would have spelled out 
the true heroism of these oft-asserted “black heroes.” 


The chapter called “The Colonel’s Story” in general, 
and its climax,—the inside story of Jim Europe’s famous 
sixty-piece regimental band, is the gem of the book. It 
is the one chapter of the regimental history where the 
accent is consistently right and inspiring. Not only was 
this organization an artistic triumph; it was often, as 
Colonel Little generously admits, the saving instrument 
of recognition over the barriers of prejudice, official red- 
tape and indifference. At home and abroad its marvel- 
ous trumpets literally blew down seemingly impreg- 
nable walls of Jericho and converted enemies into friends. 
With this effect on outsiders, it is necessary to reckon 
its morale inspiring service to the men, even when absent 
on detached service ; indeed in this martyrdom to glad 
music, it is impossible to overestimate how much it 
served to make humanly possible this moral victory of 
the gay bravado of the whole regiment. Here again, 
the accent of the story is a little off ;—Sechault and the 
Meuse-Argonne may have been the testing ordeal for 
the officers and the regimental command, but war cita- 
tions to the contrary, Spartanburg, South Carolina and 
Camp Merritt and the humiliations of the American 
black code on and off American soil were the ordeal of 
the rank and file. There wes a domestic and a foreign 
enemy: these men had to fight on a double front, 
with shot and bayonet on the one, with grit, music and 
laughter on the other. Few readers will dispute which 
was the harder fight, the greater ordeal, the greater 
victory or the higher patriotism. 


ALAIN LOCKE. 


TWELVE NEGRO AMERICANS. By Mary Jenness 
The Friendship Press, New York. $1.00. 


VERYONE has heard repeatedly of Booker T. Wash 
ington, W. E. B. DuBois and Paul Robeson—out- 
standing members of their race. Few, however, are 
familiar with the many Negro Americans who are work- 
ing just as steadfastly although not before the public 
eye. It is of this unknown group that Miss Jenness has 
chosen to write. The freshness of her material is one of 


the main attractions of her book. 


In making her selection, Miss Jenness has represented 
many different fields: education, religion, business, farm- 
ing and work among students and young people. Her 
reader necessarily gains a bird's-eye view of what is 
being accomplished over a wide front among Negroes. 


Thomas Monroe Campbell decided to get an educa- 
tion no matter how long it took him. “His father man- 
aged to send him two dollars in cash and one suit of 
clothes during his eight years at Tuskegee.’ After grad- 
uating he became a farm demonstrator. He gradually 
increased the scope of his endeavor until now he is 
“Field Agent of the Cooperative Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, at work 
in the Gulf states for Negro farmers.” 
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Now-a-days, the church no longer confines its activi- 
ties to religious ceremonies. Indeed, “A City Pastor” 
only expresses in a minor way what William Lloyd Imes 
expresses in St. James Presbyterian Church in New York 
City. His church is the center of the social life of a great 
number of persons living in Harlem. It is a place for 
worship, study, singing, recreation and the improvement 
of social conditions. 


Cooperatives are becoming popular in America just 
as they have been in England and Scandinavia for years. 
Lewis E. Anthony saw the possibilities of cooperatives 
for Negroes. He started with six dollars as the first 
working capital. “Often he slept behind the counter 
to save room rent.” Gradually he built up the business 
to thousands of dollars worth a year, even weathering 
the depression. 


All the persons described in these twelve biographies 
started life in unpretentious surroundings. They never 
received more than a very little help from parents who 
would have liked to help, were they able. In every case 
an education was won not received as a gift. Ambition 
urged them on; religious zeal and a desire to help others 
made them work along broad and constructive lines. 


Although the style of this book is lacking in grace 
of expression, the sheer interest in the subject matter 
carries the reader from cover to cover. 

It would be possible to write of as many more repre- 
sentative Negro Americans. I hope someone will do this. 
It is an inspiration to learn of persons willing to make 
great sacrifices. 


SARAH H. POPE 


THE WIZARD OF TUSKEGEE 
(Continued from Page 365) 


to blaze the trail; he has never sought to com- 
mercialize any of his creations, his aim being to 
demonstrate their possibilities, leaving the details 
of commercial or industrial application and de- 
velopment to others. 


His work will be more fully appreciated as 
time goes on and as its merits and value are 
better understood. 


Dr. Carver’s clear unfaltering vision, his 
amazing ability to penetrate into the very atom, 
his attuneness to the theme of nature, place him 
in a class by himself. A full-blooded Negro, 
Carver seems to be the atavistic expression of 
his race, embodying the peculiar gifts, possibili- 
ties, and tendencies of countless generations of 
the Negro race. His quaint individualism ap- 
proaches that of mystic or seer. His philosophy 
of success may be best expressed in his own 
words. 

“When you do the common things of life 
in an uncommon way, you will command the 
attention of the World.” 


GOOD DAYS AND BAD 
(Continued from Page 369) 


store” on the other side and he didn’t want 
pass it. 

“Ooh, that bad ole Jew!” he added. “A la 
brought some meat back and he claimed it 
good and the lady claimed it was bad and | ¢ 
said he was gonna kick her and he drew |) 
gun on her.” 

And with these last fitting remarks to close 1 
bad day, he went skipping off up the street. 

It was with a sense of relief that Edna walke 
to the corner of the campus to take her strec: 
car home. She was completely surrounded b, 
the brown world. No white people walke«| 
along the streets; only occasionally a car passed 
with white people inside. With her brown hair 
and brown eyes, Edna was not conspicuous here. 

She waited on the corner, leaning against the 
post that held the yellow car stop sign. A big 
expensive looking automobile came by, and 
slowed up when its driver saw Edna. The in- 
viting white face that smiled at her was un- 
familiar. She turned deliberately aside and the 
car went on its way. But in a moment it was 
back again, the same leering face in the big 
new car. This time, Edna saw Mrs. Walters 
and Agnes walking toward her. She hurried 
a little to meet them—down the walk, away 
from the car. 

They stood and talked together, as the car 
drove off a second time. ' But after Agnes and 
her mother had gone on, it was back again and 
again. 

The street car seemed endlessly long in com- 
ing. Edna wanted to vent all of her anger at 
her world today on a street car that wouldn’t 
come and an auto that did! 

“He thinks I’m colored,” Edna was fuming 
to herself, angrily. “And if he'd stop I'd give 
him a piece of my mind.” 

He was being persistent, she thought, more 
persistent than usual, because he knew that no 
colored girl had recourse to the law for such 
annoyances. He would never have dared been 
so annoying in another part of the city. 

The car was back again, and instead of slow- 
ing down this time, it stopped, and a southern 
voice drawled: “Girl, how about a ride?” 

He was there, close to her, but all of the 
things she had thought she could say to him 
were stopped in her throat by a shuddering 
revulsion, and weak and shaken from even this 
mild encounter, she turned, and, half-running, 
half-walking, fled to the university campus for 
safety. 
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Awards 


Miss Ruth Stewart of Tennessee A. and I. College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was awarded the first prize of 
$25.00 in the annual essay contest sponsored by the 
National Tuberculosis Association and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. The competition 1s conducted in order to 
acquaint Negro students with the facts concerning this 
disease and its inroads on Negro life in America, Second 
and third prizes were awarded to Miss Leola Styles of 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
and Miss Mary J. Culver, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, respectively. 


* * 


The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity announces the winners 
of its National Essay Contest on Negro Achievement 
as follows: 

COLLEGE DIVISION NATIONAL WINNERS 
Ist Prize—Lawrence Nicholson, Lincoln University, 

Jefferson City Mo. 

(Unanimous Choice of the Judges) 

Awards: $25.00 Cash, a Silver Medal, and 

Woodson’s “The Negro in Our History” 
2nd Prize—-Magdalene Clinton, 2611 Gray Avenue, 
Houston, Texas 
Awards: $15.00 Cash and Woodson’s 


“The Negro Professional Man and His Community” 
* * * 


* 


The National News Bulletin, official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Nurses, announces that the 
Mary Mahoney Medal award for 1936 has been given to 
Mrs. Adah B. Thoms, R.N., New York City, for her 
“outstanding contribution to the field of nursing and her 
successful years as a graduate nurse.” “The medal 
commemorates the life of Mary Mahoney, the first col- 
ored woman to be graduated from a nursing school.” 
Mrs. Thoms is the author of “Pathfinders,” a history 


of Negro nursing. 


Honors 
Miss Naomi Steele of New York City has been award- 
ed a full scholarship offered by Rho Chapter, Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority of New York City for maintain- 
ing the highest scholastic average of any Negro student 
in the metropolitan area. Miss Steele, whose academic 
work was done at Hunter, has decided to enter Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, for her college work. 
She is the daughter of Mrs. Dorothy Steele, formerly 
on the staff of Opportunity and now of the Department 
of Social Science, Fisk University. 
* * 
Miss Ruby Helen Diggs, young colored woman grad- 
uate of the College of the City of New York and the 
Brooklyn Law School, was among those recently admit- 


ted to the bar to practice law in the city of New York. 
* * 


Appointments 

Dr. Frederick D, Patterson, president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Charles S. Johnson, head of the Department of 
Social Science, Fisk University, and Mary McLeod Be- 
thune, president of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 


Naomi Steele 


Beach, Florida, have been named by President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt as members of a_ special committee 
to study and plan a program for the improvement of 
the farm tenancy system in America. The President in 
appointing the committee said: “The rapid increase in 
tenant farmers during the past half century is signifi- 
cant evidence that we have fallen short of achieving 


the traditional American ideal of owner-operated farms.” 
* * * 


Colleges 


Dr. Jennie Prentiss and Miss Mary K. Prentiss of 
Steubenville, Ohio, have made possible a number of 
scholarships at Knoxville College by a gift of $3,000.00 
which will be used to establish a scholarship fund. The 
gift was made in memory of their mother. 

* * * 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, announces an 
essay contest for the purpose of stimulating “wider 
interest and greater proficiency in the study of philosophy 
on the part of undergraduate students in the Negro 
colleges of Atlanta. Two prizes will be offered, a first 
prize of $25.00 and a second prize of $10.00. The win- 
ners of the contest will be announced April 1, and the 
first prize essay will be published in Opportunity, Journal 
of Negro Life. The judges are Dr. O. W. Eagleson of 
Spelman College, Dr. Leroy E. Loemker of Emory Uni- 
versity and the Reverend D. Witherspoon Dodge, chair- 
man of the Atlanta Urban League. The contest is open 
to any undergraduate student enrolled in Clark Univer- 
sity, Morehouse College, Morris Brown College or Spel- 


man College. 
* * 


Five hundred people recently participated in the cel- 
ebration of Cheyney Day at the Cheyney State Teachers 
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College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania. Dr, Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
president of Cheyney, spoke of Cheyney’s coming cen- 
tenary celebration as follows: 

“The year 1937 will mark the centennial birthday 
of the organization which established in Philadelphia 
the African Institute, and from which has grown the 
State Teachers College, at Cheyney. During this centen- 
nial celebration the State and national service which 
the institution has rendered will be graphically presented. 
Eminent leaders of the Society of Friends, and of the 
educational and social forces of the State and nation 
will take part in the celebration. A special history of 
the whole development during the century is in prepara- 
tion, as well as a broad symposium on the education of 
the Negro in the North.” 

Other speakers included Mary McLeod Bethune, pres- 
ident of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, Miss Juanita Jackson of the N.A.A.C.P. Youth 
Division, Dr. Lee L. Driver of the Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Pennsylvania. 


Tuskegee 

At a recent meeting of the American Hotel Association 
which convened at St. Louis, Missouri, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, through the initiative of the Alabama 
Hotel Association, and the later cooperation of Mr. 
Thomas D. Green, our President and Mr. Frank A. Mc- 
Kowne, the Chairman of our Educational Committee, 
Tuskegee Institute has established a course for training 
hotel workers and 

“Whereas, this Association feels that such a course, 
under the able administration of Dr. F. D. Patterson, 
President of the Institute, will be of incalculable value 
to the hotel business, and 

“Whereas, the work of the Institute in this respect has 
received the complete endorsement of our affiliated hetel 
associations in the Southern States, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada, in convention assembled at 
Saint Louis, Missouri, September 18, gives its approval 
to the new hotel course at Tuskegee Institute and ex- 
presses to Mr. W. G. Moffatt, President of the Alabama 
Association, and other of our members who have assisted 
in this development, the approval of this Association 
and our thanks for the excellent work accomplished, 
Further be it 

“Resolved, that our National Association extend to Dr. 
Patterson our congratulations and best wishes for the 
success of this worthy effort.” 

It was brought out at this meeting that Cornell Uni- 
versity and Tuskegee Institute are pioners in their re- 
spective fields and that they are both rendering most 
valuable service to the Hotel Industry and to those men 
and women who have chosen this field of endeavor as 


their life’s work. 
* 


Business Enterprise 

The Adviser on Negro’ Affairs, Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
of the Department of Commerce announces that a study 
of Negro Trade Associations prepared by Joseph R. 
Houchins, Assistant Business Specialist, Negro Affairs 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
is now ready for distribution. The study indicates the 


= 


Ruby Helen Diggs 


nature and scope of Negro Trade Associations and con- 
tains recommendations for the improvement of thei: 
organizations. The publication is available on request 
from the Division of Negro Affairs, Bureau of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hospitals 

The WPA has allocated $24,000 for the erection of a 
new addition to the Montgomery County Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium to house colored patients. The city of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, sponsoring the project, will con- 


tribute $4.000.00. 
* * 


Drama 

The premier performance of “Troubled Island,” a 
play by Langston Hughes, was given by the Gilpin 
Players of Cleveland at the opening of their sixteenth 
season of play production. Of this production William 
F. McDermott of the Cleveland Plaindealer says: 


“The drawing of the character of Dessalines has depth 
and pathos. There is a touching scene when the emperor, 
clad in brilliant raiment and surrounded by extravagant 
worldly pomp, sits dictating to his traitorous secretary, 
not knowing what he is writing, and feeling the tragedy 
and helplessness of his own ignorance of letters. . 

“The cast is very large, the scenic demands consi- 
derable, and all resources of the Gilpin players are poured 
into the production. Except for the physical limitations 
of the stage, it is well done. Some of the performances 
are excellent, most notably that of William Johnson as 
Dessalines, 

“Altogether this is an exceptionally interesting theatri- 
cal occasion, a creditable new play by a distinguished 
Negro dramatist done for the first time by what is prob- 
ably the oldest, and the best, organization of colored 
actors in the United States.” 
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The Urban Lea gue in Action » » » 


Atlanta Painters’ Union and Negro 
Membership 


HE final paragraph seems about to be written in the 
history of the two-year fight by Negro painters of 
Atlanta, Georgia, for union membership, a fight which 
was initiated and effectively supported by the Atlanta 
Urban League. Favorable reconsideration by the Atlanta 
District Council of Painters of its previous unyielding 
stand against admission of the Negro painters was in- 
dicated on October 5, 1936 in a letter written by William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
and addressed to Lester B. Granger, Secretary of the 
Workers’ Bureau of the National Urban League. The 
letter reads as follows: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Continuing my letter to you of September 3rd, 
please be advised that I have just received a letter 
from our official representative in Atlanta, Georgia, 
advising me of the Atlanta District Council of Paint- 
ers’ recommendation to the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America that a 
charter be issued to the local union of colored paint- 
ers of Atlanta. I assume that the charter will be 
issued. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor 


* * 


Baltimore Workers’ Council Wins WPA 
Pay Raise 

Colored WPA employees of Baltimore, Maryland, were 
notified last week that many recreational and other 
special workers would receive a raise from $42.50 to 
$62.00 a month. The announcement is hailed by the 
Baltimore Afro-American as a victory for the Negro 
Workers’ Council of that city, which sent a committee 
last month to appear before the State Director of the 
WPA Professional and White Collar Workers and protest 
against discriminatory wage policies pursued with re- 
gard to Negro WPA workers. 

The Reverend Linsey Armstrong acted as spokesman 
for the committee, while Edward S. Lewis, Executive 
Secretary of the Baltimore Urban League, was respons- 
ible for organizing the group. In addition to taking up 
this and other matters with local WPA officials, the com- 
mittee wrote Senator Joseph L. Radcliffe to urge his 
assistance at Washington in securing correction of the 


abuses cited. 
* * * 


Richmond Urban League Urges Skilled 
Jobs For Negroes 


Steps are being taken by the Urban League in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to insure the fair employment of Negro 
skilled mechanics in the construction of the new high 
school for Negro students which will soon be erected in 
that city. The new building has been made possible 
through a grant of the Public Works Administration, and 
Wiley A. Hall, Executive Secretary of the Richmond 


Urban League, has lost no time in seeking Federal as- 
surance that jobs on the building project will be appor- 
tioned without racial discrimination. 

In a letter to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated November 4, 1936, Mr. Hall expresses the 
appreciation of the Negroes in Richmond for the action 
of PWA in approving the grant. His letter goes on to 
say: 

“While the bids for the construction of this build- 
ing have not been advertised for, we are wondering 
if some steps cannot be taken at this time to assure 
the employment of Negroes both skilled as well as 
unskilled in the construction of this building. We 
call attention to this because of our knowledge of 
the practice here in Richmond as well as in the 
state of Virginia, through which Negroes have been 
excluded in all but the unskilled occupations. We 
shall gladly follow any suggestions which your office 
would make in this matter.” 

It was through the activities of the Richmond Urban 
League and the Negro Workers’ Council of that city 
that disclosure was made last winter of discriminatory 
practices in the local State Employment office. Inter- 
viewers in that office were refusing to register Negro 
mechanics except as unskilled laborers, although calls 
for skilled Negro workers were being issued from the 
Resettlement Project at Newport News, Virginia. Vigor- 
ous protest by Mr. Hall and his associates corrected the 
situation, and since then, numbers of Negro mechanic« 
have been employed on the Newport News job. 


* * 


Newark, N. J., Toy Lending Project 
Employs 127 Workers 


The New Jersey Urban League, reports the Newark 
Herald, has been a valuable factor in the success of the 
Toy Lending Project which is now in its ninth month 
of operation. The project was established under the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in order to make and 
mend toys which are loaned to underprivileged chil- 
dren. 

Harold A. Lett, Executive Secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Urban League has been an advisor for the project 
and has secured a substantial number of material con- 
tributions. The Supervisor of the project is Leonard C. 
Wright. Miss Jessie Scott is Librarian, Daniel Cooper, 
Assistant Supervisor, and Herbert Wheeler, Shop Fore- 
man. 

The project employs 127 part-time workers and has 
been expanded to the point where toy mending is only 
one of several activities. 

To quote the Newark Herald: 

“A well equipped work shop is being constructed 
on the balcony of the YMCA gymnasium. Thirty 
boys under the supervision of Mr. Wheeler have 
constructed streamlined skooters, doll houses, carom 
boards and cabinets in addition to toy repair work. 
For several months this shop has supplied the Prince- 
Charlton Playground with skates and skooters for 

its skating center.” 
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Time and the Silence Only, by Jonathan Hender- 
son Brooks Oct., 
Time to Be Free, by Jonathan Henderson Brooks 


Aug., 

To a Fallen Leader, by Sawney Rowe Mar. 

To a Sun-Dial, by E. A. Batten Sept., 

Toussaint, Irma R., Jesters May 
Twynham, Leonard, Mendicants 
Ethiopian Wise Man Dec., : 

Via Crucis, by Ada S. Woolfolk Jan., 

Vestis Virumque Cano, by P. J. White, Jr... Jan. 

White, P. J., Jr., Vestis Virumque Cano Jan., 


Woolfolk, Ada S., Via Crucis Jan., 


INDEX 


REVIEWS 


Airs from the Wood-Winds, by Bessie Calhoun 


Bird, rev. by Frank Ankenrand, |r. May, 
Araminta, by Eva Knox Evans, rev. by Lois 
Taylor Feb., 


Bird, Bessie Calhoun, Airs from the Wood-Winds, 
rev. by Frank Ankenbrand, Jr. May, 
Cleghorn, Sarah N., Three Score, rev. by L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood Aug., 
Cohn, David, God Shakes Creation, rev. by Lester 
Bb. Granger Feb., 
Cuthbert, Marion, We Sing America, rev. by 
Sarah H. Pope Nov., 
Evans, Eva Knox, Araminta, rev. by Lois Taylor 
Feb., 

Farley, Lincoln, The Company Union, Plan and 
Practice, rev. by Frank R. Crosswaith 
Foster, Laurence, The Function of a Graduate 
School in a Democratic Society, rev. by V. V. 
Wak Sept., 
From Harlem to the Rhine, by Arthur W. Little. 
rev. by Alain Locke 
God Shakes Creation, by David Cohn, rev. by Les- 
ter B. Granger Feb., 


Jenness, Mary, Twelve Negro Americans, rev. by 


Sarah N. Pope Dec., $ 


Little, Arthur W., From Harlem to the Rhine, 


rev. by Alain Locke Dec., 3 


Logan, Wenonah Bond and Frances Harriet Wil- 
liams, Pudge Grows Up, rev. by Lois Taylor 
May, 

Miller and Richardson, Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, rev. by Eulalie Spence Apr., 
Negro History in Thirteen Plays, by Richardson 
and Miller, rev, by Eulalie Spence Apr., 
Pudge Grows Up, by Frances Harriet Williams 
and Wenonah Bond Logan, rev. by Lois Taylor 
May, 


Richardson and Miller, Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, rev. by Eulalie Spence Apr., 
The Company Union, Plan and Practice, by Lin- 


coln Farley, rev. by Frank R. Crosswaith....Nov., 5 


The Function of a Graduate School in a Demo- 
cratic Society, by Laurence Foster, rev. by V. 

The Story of the Negro Retold, by Carter G. 


Woodson, rev. by E. P. Southall Apr., 
Three Score, by Sarah N. Cleghorn, rev. by L. 
Hollingsworth Wood Aug., 
Twelve Negro Americans, by Mary Jenness. 
rev, by Sarah H. Pope Dec., 


We Sing America, by Marion Cuthbert, rev. by 


Sarah H. Pope Nov., : 


Williams, Frances Harriet and Wenonah Bond 
Logan, Pudge Grows Up, rev. by Lois Taylor 
May, 

Woodson, Carter G., The Story of the Negro Re- 
told, rev. by E. P. Southall Apr., 


Nov., 


Dec., 
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Helping the Negro Share Recovery 


Forty-Four Branches of The National Urban League 


Form a nation-wide network of organized community effort 
to improve the economic position of Negro families and to 
assure them of full aes in plans for National Recovery. 


Support Your Local eames’ in its Fight for the 


Under-Privileged 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. See’y. 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 
Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2001 “U” Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec’y. 
Los Angeles, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 


Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sev’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 


john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Waterbury, Connecticut: 


PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 


81 Pearl Street 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 
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Advertisers Get Results 


from space in OPPORTUNITY. 
A discriminating market of people 
of better than average income. 


Rates reasonable. 
Nation-wide reading public. 


Address 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OthersAre Doing lt-SoCanYou 


i Yous success in life depends upon 
ability to make an independent 
living, so here is your opportunity, 
take immediate advantage of it 


ENTER CLass Now 


COST REASONABLE 
SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
PAY AS YOU LEARN y 
DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


FOR YOUR SPECIAL INFORMATION 
wren selecting school for special traning you should comsder whether 
the school is widely known in its particular held There are many schools 
of only local reputation which do wot have the wide contacts, intellectual 
status and special equipment as Apex Colleges, and these are very 
welueble to ell students 


ADEX COLLEGES 


NEW YORE curcaso 
WASHING TOM BROOKLYN 
ATUANTIC CTY RICHMOND BALTIMORE 


APEX COLLEGE, 200 W. 135th St, New York City 


| 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. Tillinghast 5-9565 | 


Assimilation 


* * * * CIRCULATION — ELIMINATION * 


Swedish Massage Joint Manipulation 
Medical Cymnastics 


Reducing and Form Molding 
Course, personally or by mail (100 for facts) 
W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment 


_ Licensed Massage Operator 
368 St. Nicholas Ave. (Bet. 128-129th Sts.), N. Y. C. 


* * * FACILITATES METABOLISM * * © 


TRAVEL SPECIALISTS 


We invite correspondence from any one who 
is thinking of taking an ocean voyage or any 
extended journey. Profit by our experience in 
arranging transportation. Our service cost you 
nothing and may add immeasurably to the 
pleasures of your trip. Make our office your 
headquarters when you visit New York City. 


MANHATTAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


2304 Seventh Ave. (at | 35th St.) New York, N.Y. 
Charles A. R. McDowell Adolph Slaughter 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 1935 Issue of 


OPPORTUNITY 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
ARE NOW ON SALE 


PRICE $2.75 
The supply is limited, send your order to: 


Opportunity 


Room 826 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Colored Man's Discovery 
KIRBY'S M. M. 


Recommended by Thousands 


This remarkable mineral deposit was discovered 
by a colored man while digging a ditch. 


Kirby’s remarkable M. M. is recommended highly 
as a good natural iron tonic after the recove 
of: Stomach Disorders, Piles, Rheumatism, Indi- 
gestion, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Skin Dis- 
eases, Dysentery, Sore Gums, Sores, Pellagra, 
Nervousness, Nose Bleeds, Sore Throat. 


FIVE WEEK'S TREATMENT—Postpaid $1.00 
CHRISTIAN AGENTS WANTED 
KIRBY'S MINERAL PRODUCTS 
15 Fike Avenue Union, S, C. 


Please mention Opportunity, journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 
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Che Ideal Christmas Gift 


COMBINES USEFULNESS AND TASTE 


Make this year’s gift a book that will be an addition to any library 
ALONC THIS WAY— NECRO AMERICANS, WHAT NOW?— 
James Weldon Johnson.............. $3.50 James Weldon Johnson............... 1.25 
ALL IN THE NAME OF COD— NECRO INTELLICENCE AND SELECTIVE 
A SAINT IN THE SLAVE TRADE— ee WHITE ADJUSTMENT— 
A SIGN FOR CAIN—Crace Lumpkin...... 2.50 oLue MISS—Ceorge Wylie Henderson. 2.50 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR— 
BLACK COD—D. Manners-Sutton.......... 2.50 
PLAYS OF NECRO LIFE— 
RECONSTRUCTION— 
E. B. DuBois 4.50 Alain Locke, M. Cregory............. 3.50 
BOOMBA LIVES IN AFRICA—Caroline Singer 1.75 Rebecca Chalmers Barton............ 1.00 
CANDY—L. M. Alexander................ 250 RACE RELATIONS—Willis D. Weather- 


COMEDY: American Style—Jessie Fauset . 2.00 ford, Charles S. Johnson............. 3 


CULTURE IN THE SOUTH—-W. T. Couch.. 4.00 ROLL SWEET CHARIOT—-Paul Creen...... 1.50 
DEEP DARK RIVER—R. Rylee........... 2.50 SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION— 
ARLY NECRO AMERICAN WRI —Gerry Fleming 
Benjamin ~ 2.50 SLAVES TODAY—Ceorge S. Schuyler...... 2.50 
FOUR HANDSOME NECRESSES— SOCIAL CHANCES purine DEPRESSION 

2.00 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN—4J. A. Rogers. 1.00 SOUTHERN tg A. Brown..... peed 
CEORCIA NICCER—John i. Spivak....... 2.50 STARS FELL ON ALABAMA—Cari Carmer. 3.00 


THE BLACK CONSUL— 


COD'S ANCRY MAN—Leorard Ehrlich.... 2.50 Anatelii. Vinagradev 2.78 

HUMAN EXPLOITATION—Norman Thomas 2.75 vue 

2.00 THE NECRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA: | 

KNEEL TO THE RISING SUN— TION—Charles S. Johnson............ 
2.00 THE LABOR UNIONIST OF 

LET THE BAND PLAY DIXIE— YORK—Charles L. Franklin...... 3.75 

MULES AND MEN—Zora N. Hurston...... 3.00 .. 2,50 


Order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Add $1.00 to 
the price of the book and receive in addition a year’s subscription to 


OPPORTUNITY. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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A reface To 
Racial Understanding 
By Charles S. Johnson 


An outstanding book by the distinguisned 
director of the department of Social 
Science in Fisk University. Discusses the 
Historical background and __ present 
achievement of the Negro American. 


$1.00 


The Story of The 


American Negro 

By Ina Corinne Brown 
A book that is just what its name implies, 
the story of the Negro from his African 
background to his latest development. 
Well written and based on excellent 


scholarship. 
$1.00 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


The Child’s Health Today 
is the 
NATION’S HEALTH TOMORROW 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


| FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Craduate Department 


THE DEAN 


For Information Address: 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educationat 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities 
Unusually Re asonable Rates Beautiful Location 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


THE 
Agricultural and Technical College 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) CREENSBORO, N. C. 


Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering and 
Industrial Arts, Business Administration and a 
Trade School offering training in ten vocations. 


F. D. BLUFORD, President 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 53-3493 


JAMES L. ALLEN | 
| PORTRAIT BY PHOTOGRAPHY 
2138 Seventh Avenue New York City 
UNiversity 4-1245 
ALL SITTINGS BY APPOINTMENT 


A BEAUTIFUL $5.00 ENLARGEMENT 


Size 
8x10 


Only 


Of any Photo, 
or Negative. 
Life-like and lovely, 


: Bargain Price of only 
GENUINE $5.00 VALUE. 
gifts to friends. 


r week for 


pe you 
Sweetheart, 


Mail photo of Baby, Dad, Mother, 


etc., at once. 


$1.00 


Kodak Picture, Snapshot 
Hand-painted to make it 
with Rich Modernis- 
tic Leather Frame, all for the Special 
$1.00. A 
Lovely for 
Money returned if 
not satisfied. $10.00 to $25.00 Extra 
taking orders. 
Children, 
Your beautiful framed picture, with Extra 


Money-making instructions sent you C.O.D. for $1.00 plus 


postage. 


THE BEAUTY PICTURE CO. 


408 Manhattan Ave., Dept. 63, 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 
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Satisfied Patrons 
Are the 
Backbone 


Of Any 


Business 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY’S claim to rendering a superior insur- 
ance service in connection with its liberal rates and policies is borne 
out by the general approval of its policyholders. The following 
letter from the wife of a well-known physician and surgeon is an 
illustration of the attitude of the policyholders of this Company 
to the service rendered to them. 


1110 Berkeley Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Sept. 28, 1936 


To Whom It May Concern: 


|_am pleased to announce that during the past twenty-two years | 
have had many opportunities to observe the methods of the Southern Aid 
Society of Virginia, Inc. in paying sick, accident and death claims. In 
every case in my immediate family, and also among my neighbors and 
friends, | have noted that this Company pays its claims promptly and 
cheerfully. | therefore recommend it to all who wish to have dependable 
insurance protection in the hour of need. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Mrs. A. B. Green. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, VA. 


MODERN FORMS OF LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
VIRGINIA AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 
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